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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 





Mr. Murray's New Quarterly List of Forthcoming, New 
and Recent Publications is now ready, and may be 
obtained post free on application. 


NOW READY.—An important work of Great Historical, 
Political, and Social Interest. 


THE CREEYVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas 
Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards 
for Appleby; Secretary to the Board of Controul, &c. From 
Family Papers hitherto Unpublished. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 1627-1688. 

A Study in the History of the Restoration. By WINIFRED, 

LADY BURGHCLERK. With Portraits. 

[Ready next week. 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD SEATON, 


Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, and other | 


sources. With Maps, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. [Just out. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. 


By G. C. MooRE SMITH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


The Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By LEo DEUTSCH, | 


With Lllustra- 


Translated and Edited by HELEN CHISHOLM. 
[ Just out, 


trations, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ An important and valuable contribution to the history of | 


the Russian revo u‘ionary movement.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Stirring and interesting narrative.” 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, In 9 vols., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTOH REPUBLIO. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNILED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols, 

JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 

No uniform edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in Fngland, 
and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have 
been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTOH REPUBLIO will be ready next week. 
The remaining Volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. By way of Switzerland and 


Germany, in 1580 and 158]. Translated and Edited with an 


Introduction and No es by W. G. WATERS, Author of “Jerome | 
5 vols. | 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
[ Ready next week. 


Cardan,” Xe. 
Pott 8vo, 15s. net. 





BLISS CARMEN’S NEW POETRY. 


FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next ueck. 


OLIVER ONION’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ODD-JOB MAN. 


THE TIMES.—* A novel of merit.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Striking piece of work... . 
strong character drawing, and many powerful episodes.” 

THE FIELD,—* An extremely clever story.” 


6/- 


much wit and e;igram, 





MARY DEANE’S NOVEL. 
TREASURE HEART. 


THE TIMES—* A charming story.” 


6/- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & 


With Portraits. | 


Demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. | the set is Five Guineas 7. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. 


FANNY BURNEY. 


_F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 





In Three Volumes, 8vo, 42s. net. 





|SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUB- 


JECTS FROM 


KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK. 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings in the highest style of Lithography, and the Plates, which 


| have an average measurement of 10 x 12 inches, are mounted and 


inserted in a Portfolio. 
The Edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, and the price of 


Being the 
Songs from RUDYARD KIPLING’s Just So Stories. Set to 
Music by EDWARD GERMAN. Music folio, 6s, [ Monday. 


Uniform Edition of the Prose Works of Rudyard Kipling. 
New Volume, 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. With Illustrations by the Author. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 

English Men of Letters. 


By Austin Dosson. Crown 
[ Tuesday. 


NEW AND POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


NEw SERIES. 


8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 





The Heart of Rome. 
John Maxwell's Marriage. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 


H. G. WELLS. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
EVELYN SHARP. 

R. L. MAKIN. 


The Mettle of the Pasture. 
McTodd. 

A Passage Perilous. 

The Children Who Ran Away. 
The Beaten Path. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Macmiltlan’s Edition of Thackeray. 
New Volume. 


Sanctuary. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS, and other Contribu 


tions to Punch. With 159 Illustiations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
*,.* Prospectus Sent Post Free on Application. 


Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Library. 
New Volume. 


IN BAD COMPANY, and 


RoLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Other Stories, By 


Macmilian’s Pocket Novels. 
New Volume, 


THEIR CHILD. By Roverr Herrick. 


Portrait and Illustrations, Pott 8vo, 2s, net. 


With 
* * Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application, 


7 
MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
B 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRINTED AND PRODUCED IN PARIS. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 


AND ISEULT. Reniered into English by H. BELLOC. 
With 150 Illus'rations in Colour by Robert Engels. 
Limited to 300 Copies. Paper cover, £5 5s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“The illustrations are the chief part of this 
work. The quiet charm and subtlety of the drawings are infinitely pref-rable 
to the more garish effects which are commonly produc«d in colour engravings. 

A most sumptuous and beautiful book, most suitable for a handsome gift, and most 
desirable to possess.’ 


THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. By 


G. M. A. Hewett, Author of “ The Open-Air Boy.” A Record 

of Sporting Adventures during Holiday Time. With 12 Full- 

page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 308 pp., 6s. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Original alike in his ideas and his mode of 
expressing them. . .. A brightly-written book,” 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By 


ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
and Map of the Route. Crown 8vo, 334 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 
(THEN £UM.—“1s « bright volume. ... well illustrated by photographs 
and much to be commended.” 


2», , TE 
THE SQUIRE: By E. L. Haverrtetp. 
Crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth, 6s. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* Has much of the charm that brought ‘ Cranford’ 
to the minds of so many readers of * Badmansto 7’ Full of quiet distinction 
and knowletge of lif... The pablic that luvel Mrs. Gaskell will certainly 


HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By 


. OTHO PAGET, GEORGE 7 B. Dewar, A. 
pot A. B. PORTMAN With 14 H adings ant Talpieces and 
4 Full-page Illustrationsin Colour by G, A, Fothergill. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* Although intended for bovs, it will be equally 
interesting to their seniors, Full of sensible advice.” 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 


By E. T. COUK & ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. | 


TInt about 32 Volumes, Large|Med. 8vo, 21s. each net (.Vot odd separately). 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 


All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical and Biblio- 
raphical Account of the several Works, together with Selections from 
the Author’s Diaries and Correspondence relating to them. 


NOW READY. 
VoL. 1.—EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843. 
Vo. I1L—POEMS. 
Vot. IIL—MOOERN PAINTERS, Vol. I., 1843. 
VoL, IV.--MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. Il., 1846. 





Vous. | Will be published after Volume XI. 


VOL. VIIL—THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 
1849, 352 pp., with the 14 Engraved Plates in addition to 
1U npublished Engraving etched by Mr, RUSKIN for the Work, 
and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 


Volume IX. Ready early in December. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. I. 151. 
With 26 Plates (4 in Colour) and 4 Facsimiles of MSS, 


Volumes X. and Xi. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. II. 1853. 


(January, 1904. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. III. 1853. 
[ February. 1904, 


THE EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 
will be included in Volumes LX., X. and XI, 


The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about One Month, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


GUARDIAN.—“A HANDSOME AND SOLID EDITION.” 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 


* AUTHOR’S EDITION.” 

In TWELVE VOLUMES. With an INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSIRATIONS TO 
EACH VOLUME. Large crown &vo, Gs, each net. 

This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE'’S Novels is limited 
to 1,000 Sets, the First Volume of each Set being signed and 
numbered, and the Yolumes are not sold separately. The 
Author’s future work will in due time be added to the Edition. 

OUTLOOK.—* Paper, type and get-up are unexceptionable, and the photogravure 
illustrations have vaught the spirit of history-romance. 
STANDARD.—* In every respect it is worthy of the popularity which the 
author's sturies have won.” 
*,* Volumes I. to VIII. ara Ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. will be published 
on NOVEMBER l1éth. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLscaseam. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY 


POPULAR AUTHORS. 


ROMANCE: A NOVEL. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—A very fresh and beautiful story with a charming 
heroine, many admirably drawn characters, and a seri s of adventures cleverly 
invented and of ab-orbing interest. It will be read, we may believe, with 
delight bv all, from philosopher to schoolboy.” 

WORLD.—* A brilliant work of imagi: ation, with vivid reality in its details, and 
strong vitality in its personages. P The note of adventure is struck at once, 
and sustained to the end of a story which never flags in interest, or is at all like any 
other stery.” 

TIMES,—“The book isa really fine achievement. The fair-haired, raw-boned 
Kentish lad goes flashing about the world as gallantly as any hero of fiction, while 
waiting for him in those glamorous W~st Indies of the early eighteen hundreds is 
the dark little daughter o' Romance and ot Spain.” 

DAILY NEWS. — This is the real article Stevenson himself would have 
rejoiced at the ski'l with which tlie old properties are again handled. . . . 
The story does not flag for a momenr.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. J. CAPES. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


[Published November 2. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SATURDAY REVIEW —‘A book very pleasant t) rad. . . . Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
is equipped for a difficult task by style, humour and a delicate gift of observation.” 

OUTLOUK.— The author grips her reader's attenion by brightness of style, 
raciuess of dialogue, and subtle delineation of char cter.” 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION RAPIDLY SELLING. 


QUEEN.—“ One of the best figures in revent fiction. There is the genius of a 
Meissonier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch. He is one oi the best 
soldier-characters in fiction.” 

“To paint a real hero is hard 
W en shams are turned out by the yard, 
But the critics all say 
The best novel to-day 
Is Sergeant ‘ Rarlasch* of the Guard.” 
THE GENTLEWOMAN (Stanzas on Recent Novels). 

SPEAKER.—“A grandly conceived and powertully written historical rowance, 

A fine and inspiriting piece of work, which should add enurmously to its 
author’ s already great ngs m. 








LONDON: 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SFr 
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Story Writing for Girls 


I think girls appreciate, and I may say, honestly, 

that I find no work pleasanter to do, or in some 

ways easier in the handling. To judge from the 
many letters which, in response to these books, I receive 
from girls all over the world, I think what they need 
most is sympathy, some touch, 
difficult to define, which comes 
near their inner lives. They 
dearly like to feel that their 
favourite heroines have been 
placed in positions where 
they themselves might be: 
that their conflicts, failures, 
and victories might also have 
been their own. 

it is a common saying that 
girls like boys’ books best. 
Now, I do not agree with that 
statement. I think the girl 
honestly enjoys her own book, 
written for herself. She wants 
plot, plenty of it, peril, a keen 
sense of danger, real tangles 
in the life of her heroine and 
adventure and movement to 
any extent. But she does 
prefer the school scrape to 
hair-breadth exploits on the 
Rocky Mountains or in Thibet. 
The girls for whom I write 
love a naughty heroine, but 
she must be naughty in a 
certain way. She must never 
be sly or vindictive, and in 
the midst of her most serious 
scrapes she must always be 
fearless and above-board. Her 
faults must be those com- 
patible with a true sense of 
schoolgirl honour. She must 
be as daring as she likes, and 
even a little imperative to her elders; but her heart must 
be warm, and she must be true to her friends. I find that, 
of all heroines, this is the sort most adored. She is quite 
real to the girls who read about her, and I am often asked 
with much interest where her place of abode may be, and if 
it would be possible to introduce the reader to her. Is she 
alive and in what part of the world is she now? In 
short, is her character taken from that of a girl 1 have 
known ? 

A few days ago I had an enthusiastic letter from a little 
reader who said that she believed she herself resided in 
the part of England where one of my small heroines was 
placed, and she said that one of her greatest pleasures was 
to stand at the end of a certain glade, down which she 
was quite sure the naughty heroine was fond of walking. 
Her adventures must have happened there. It was there she 
met the gipsies who worked such serious troubles for 
her. There she succumbed to the fascinations of extreme 
naughtiness. There also she repented. The child wanted 
to get the real name of this little heroine. There was a 
disappointment in telling such a reader that the girl in 
question had never lived except in my imagination, and 
had never in this life crushed the daisies under her feet, 
or walked with naughty thoughts in her head down any 


[ has been my privilege for years to write books which 





Mrs. L. T. MEADE 


(Photo, Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane ; Half-tone Block, John Swain and 
Son, Farringdon Street.) 


glade. Nevertheless, in one sense she did live, for her 
young reader had endowed her with life. 

I do not think there is any special rule in writing for 
girls, except—and here I particularly speak of young girls 
batween the ages of twelve and seventeen—one must 
understand, first, their great enthusiasms—their longing 
for girlish friendship, and for 
any friendship which is in 
touch with their own; and 
second, their desire to know 
something of the writer who 
pleases them. 

The old-fashioned story 
book, with its clearly expressed 
moral, has little chance of 
success in these days. If a 
moral is to ba pointed, it must 
be successfully hidden behind 
the intricacies of the tale. The 
good and victorious heroine, 
aod of course some heroines 
are both good and victorious, 
must point her own moral 
and preach her own sermon. 
The naughty heroine who re- 
pents, and turns from her 
wicked ways, also show; to 
all who read about her how 
nice it is to conquer one’s 
faults and to come out vic- 
torious in the struggle between 
good and evil. It is never 
satisfactory to end a girl’s 
book gloomily. The reader 
herseif is full of hope, and 
everything possible ought to 
be done to add to her hope 
and to make her courageous 
in the fight. She cannot be 
too much assured that, in the 
long run, good will triumph 
and evil will fail. Above all 
things, she wants to have borne in upon her that Love is 
the great Law of Life—Love both Eternal and Human— 
and that the more she loves, both her fellow-creatures and 
the God above, the greater and the happier she will be. 

I think I may add that no readers are more delightful 
to write for than young girls, none more plainly and 
individually state their wants, their wishes and their 
hopes, their difficulties and disappointments. It is a joy 
to write about them, and for them; in short, to fight with 
them and for them to the end of the world. 

L. T. Meave. 


Fiction Reviews 


Lerrers Home. By W. D. Howells. (Harper. 6s.) 


TuHere is, perhaps, no greater proof of a novelist’s mastery 
of his art than the ability to tell a story convincingly in 
letters. It implies, in fact, a mastery of the most important 
condition of the drama, namely, that to the characters 
must be committed the whole task of explaining themselves. 
Mr. Howells diminishes his difficulty by making one of the 
writers himself, under the name of Mr. Otis Binning, and 
by confessedly endowing another with great literary 
B2 
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faculty. But the letters he attributes to Abner J. Baysley, 
with the pronouns shorn off the verbs, are as bluntly 
American as any that Mr. Howells himself refrained from 
writing, and the whole correspondence constitutes a 
charming contribution to literature. The story divulged 
is that of a young author who accidentally persuaded his 
landlord’s daughter that he intended to marry her, when 
he was really enamoured of the daughter of The Cheese 
and Churn Trust. He is terribly humiliated, but no 
reader will deny that America Ralson was worth his 
abjection. ‘‘I would rather slave for him, scrub, cook, 
take in washing, and do plain sewing, than be queen of 
the Four Hundred,’’ says this exuberant damsel to her 
paid companion, and she is so downright in her seizure 
of him that all other lovers seem to be of secrecies compact 
in comparison with her. The correspondence issues from 
New York, in which tormented city, as Mr. Binning- 
Howells opportunely reminds us and Mr. E. F. Benson, 
there is a park where the public feeds squirrels and 
Schiller’s statue shelters lovers. 


Mixnows anv Tritons. By B. A. Clarke. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tue great charm of this book about children, but not for 
children, is that the boys are all real flesh and blood boys, 
not paper and ink creations. No man who was ever a 
real boy can fail to find reminiscences of his own 
childhood in these brilliant stories. He will feel again the 
thrill of excitement with which he witnessed his first 
cricket match at Lords, and remember with a smile his 
own excursions into the land of make-believe, where there 
are jungles and outlaws, forts to be defended and opposing 
armies to fight. When we first make acquaintance with 
Claude he has just succeeded in catching a wild tortoise 
in a jung'e six gardens away. His method of bringing 
the animal back to his own back-garden is to send the 
tortoise flying over each wall in succession, himself 
scrambling up the brickwork after it. It was certainly 
the only way he could convey him. The tortoise became 
the inspiration of many adventures. Like the real objects 
in the foreground of a panorama, it gave solidity to all 
the rest. But perhaps the character of the book is 
“Bunny” Ford, so called because of his enviable control 
over the muscles of his nose. Bunny is an orphan who 
lives on the charity of a bigger boy who sells papers. 
The chapter in which he cuts a piece of cloth out of a new 
suit belonging to a schoolfellow in order to patch one of 
his own small garments, and is visited in wrath by the 
schoolfellow’s mother, is really fine. Nor do the parents 
and grown-ups form only a background for the doings of 
the children ; their elders, if not presented so minutely, 
are painted in bold outline, yet are each distinct figures ; 
the tritons are not forgotten in the company of the 
minnows. In a book otherwise so tersely and simply 
written it is a pity that the author sometimes allows 
himself a slight ambiguity, not we think because the 
thought is vague, but because the subject is to him so 
real and known that he occasionally forgets that the reader 
is not in a similar position. But these are only very small 
specks on a bright picture. A book that makes one long 
to be young again. 

yRAN'MA’S JANE. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen. 6s.) 
None of our novelists stands closer to real life than Mrs. 
Mann, whose work is so uniformly interesting that it is 
easy to forget its solidity. And this novel has all the 
qualities associated with artistic greatness except that 
which makes certain masterpieces symbols as well as 
histories. With a minute and happy industry it traces 
the life of a Norwich lass, with degenerate relations, from 
her birth, about 1848, to the age of twenty. The inmates 
of the wine merchant’s house, which is her home, are drawn 
with a skill which leaves caricature far behind while 
creating an impression of profound and tragic absurdity. 
When Jane’s step-mother dares to taste mutton-dripping 


(Ward, Lock. 
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in a cake made by a lady credited with fainting “at the 
smell of mutton-dripping,” the scene is intensely comical, 
and yet has the pathos which muffles much human 
laughter. The wine-merchant’s house offers a view of the 
hangings which the period of the story permits to take 
place in public, and the shadow of the gallows falls with 
natural austerity upon Mrs. Mann’s pages. Onits brighter 
side, the novel is a record of a love which clings to Jane 
even when her father is obviously guilty of murder. The 
scant graces for which this wretch is adored by iis 
family are exhibited with quiet loyalty to truth by his 
dispassionate chronicler, who, in his mother, Jane's 
“ gran’ma,”’ gives a penetrating study of heroic devotion 
to the tradition of gentility. 


Racuet Marr. By Morley Roberts. (Nash. 6s.) 


Tuere are the materials for a really good book in this 
story, but Mr. Roberts has not succeeded in producing a 
really good book. It is, in a way, an affecting piece of 
work, but it is too strident, too hysterical, to leave the 
firm impression which is the result of contained art. The 
author has laboured too much, insisted too much, left too 
little to the imagination. The girl Rachel is excellently, 
even beautifully, conceived; she is a fine idea. Her 
innocence, her budding passion, her half-understood 
maternal instinct, are part of life; not, perhaps, as they 
manifest themselves in her, part of the life of an ordinary 
healthy girl, but true enough to her ardent type. It 
is her misfortune, she being a Roman Catholic, to love a 
sincere but narrow Wesleyan with a taste for preaching. 
In the conflict of these two strong natures lies the tragedy 
of the book, a tragedy of which Mr. Roberts spares us 
nothing. But it must be confessed that we weary a little 
of the perpetual gloom, the atmosphere of storm, the 
endless ejaculations. And occasionally there creeps in a 
note of the rankest melodrama, and occasionally, too, a 
note meretricious and unsound. The book, in a word, 
suffers from over-writing and a kind of unnatural 
turbulence. 

Incidentally there is some admirable characterisation. 
An old drunken wastrel, full of a ripe and natural wisdom, 
is excellently done, and Mr. Roberts has touched in a dog 
faithfully and well. The wife of Rachel’s lover we can 
hardly believe in; she is about the most unmitigated bit 
of vileness that we remember in English fiction. But the 
story is sincere and aims high, and now and then it 
arouses true emotion. 


A Deat mw Waeat. By Frank Norris. (Grant Richards. 


6s.) 


In this volume Mr. Norris maintains the wealth of colour 
and colossal vitality which one has learned to associate 
with his realistic stories of western life. His style, 
disproportionate and cramping if confined to the four walis 
of humdrum, is well suited to the vastness of the Sierras 
and to the loneliness of the high seas. ‘‘A Deal in 
Wheat ”’ is the first of ten stories of leather-lunged men of 
the Western States. This first story which gives the title 
to the book is full of bustle and rings true, but is some- 
what difficult to understand unless one is familiar with the 
language of the Stock Exchange. As a character-sketch 
‘*Bunt”’ is quite a creation : he is described as a “‘ horse 
wrangler, miner, faro dealer and bone gatherer”’; and in 
Bunt’s mouth many of the shorter stories are put. He 
has a wealth of expression: “ one ‘ greaser’ is the kin 

wot'ud steal the coppers off his dead grandmother’s eyes. 

A fine bit of work which alone makes the book worth 
reading is a “ Memorandum of Sudden Death,” the last 
record of a sporting journalist who enlists in the U.S. 
Cavalry in order to gain experience. He is killed in the 
process. With three other troopers he finds himself cut 
off by a band of hostile Indians, and between the intervals 
of firing his last cartridges, wounded to death, the 
horses shot, his companions killed, he calmly writes this 
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Mr JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





Belles Lettres. 





Crown 8vo, 
3,6 net. 


SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE 
AND POPULAR POLITIOAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. 
By the late JOHN BARN4RD ByLts. A New Euition 
Edited with Introductory Notes by W. S LILLY and 
C. S. DEVAS. [Just published. 





Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net. 


HORTUS VIT€Z ; or, the HANG- 
ING GARDENS: Moralising Essays. By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “ Renaissance Studies,” &e. 








Small 4to, 
26 net. 





SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILD- 


REN. By NETTA SYRETT. With a Cover Design by 
W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* We hope very much that the stage 
managers of these annual performances will come across her 
plays before their next representation. For every one of the 
six could be produced with ease on the amateur stage, whether 
at school or at home : and the practical hints as to the staging 
and costume, which precede each of them, will be of great 
help to anyone who produces them.” 





Poetry. 





Orown 8vo 
2/6 net. 


FOR ENGLAND. 
WATSON. 

The Times.—“ There is no questioning Mr. Watson's love of 
the country. It is as ardent and as pure as Mr. Kipling's ; 
but while Mr. Kipling is an in<pired man of the world, Mr. 
Watson is no l-ss an inspired visionary. . . . His foundations 
are laid, not on the work of any other poet in particular, but 
on English pvetry as a whole; it is the very voice and spirit 
of England that here rails at England.” 


By WILLIAM 





Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net. 


AFTER SUNSET: Poems. by 


ROSAMUND MARRIOT’ WaTSUN, Author of * Vespatilia,” 


&e. 





Oblong folio, 
in box, 


20/- 


Illustrated Books. 


Mr. CHAS. DANA GIBSON’S New Book of Drawings. 


THE WEAKER SEX. By Cuas. 


DANA GIBSON, 80 Large Cartoons (12 by 18 inches) 





| 


Crown 8vo, 
5/- net. 


The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, With title-page, cover design, 
and nearly 100 drawings by JESSIE KING. 





6/- 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND. With 20 full-page, 50 vignettes, 
title page, and cover design by G. OC. WILMSHURST. 





Demy 8vo, 
15/- net. 


AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 


Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s 
escape, not included in “The Fisht of the King.” By 
ALLAN FEA. Wich numerous Iliustrations, 

[Just Published, 





Crown 8vo, 
5/- net. 








THE LIFE OF ST. 


MAGDALEN. Translated from the Italian of an 
unknown Fourteenth Century Writer. By VALENTINE 
HAWTREY. With an Introiuctory Note by VERNON 
LeE&, and Fourteen Full-page Lilustrations reproduced 
trom the Old Masters. 


MARY 





WHERE LOVE IS. 
BORLASE & SON. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
ELEANOR DAYTON. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 


6s. 

By W. J. Luckk, 
Author of “ The Usuryer,” &c. 
By T. BARON RUSSELL, 

Author of “ A Guardian of the Poor,” &c. 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of * The Column,” &e. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHEN*-ON, 
Author of “They that took the Sword,” &e. 


New Fiction. 


Tenth Thousand, 
Fifth Edition. 


6d. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


A New and most Striking Novel. 
THiS DAY.—By Colonel A. F. P. HARCOURT. 
Ciown 8vo, price 6s. 
Dedicated by permission to Lord Roberts. 





THE PERIL OF THE SWORD. 





(Concerning Havelock’s Relief of Lucknow.) 

The Globe says :—“A noiable book......very interesting and well-written. To 
the survivors of the Mutiny will afford a delightful treat.” 

The King says :—“ A fascinating book. Should appeal strongly to all readers.” 

F.-M, Sir HENRY NORMAN writes :—“ It gave me great pleasure to read ‘The 
Peril of the Sword.’” 

General P. MAXWELL, LL.D., writes:—“A powerful story without a dull 
page in it.” 


RICHARD MARSH’S GREAT NOVEL. 
Kighth Edition. Illustrated. Price 6s. 


THE BEETLE: A Mystery |! 
RICHARD MARSH’S STRIKING NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE CHASE OF THE RUBY. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NOVEL. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, price 2s, 





THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


| THIS DAY.—Written 





s 4 s 
POMPEI: as it was and as it is. 
By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 
JUST OUT.—Imperial4to. Handsome cloth binding. Price 25s, net 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times.—* An account of life as it was in Pompei, and of the records left in 
itsstones . . . . Conveysa good deal of information.” 

Spectator.—* Entitled to a distinct place among the authorities on the subject 
° What Mr. Molesworth writes is worth reading, aud the interest of hi 
phot ographs is beyond question.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette-—* Not only scholars, but the wider public of culture as well, 
must be warmly grateful to Mr. Molesworch. The magnificent photographs will b e 
examined with the closest interest.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A bandsome volume. The illustrations are large reproductions 
of photographs taken—and cleverly taken— by the author, Mr. Bagot Molesworth. 
They include pictures of the fiuest wall paintings found in Pompei.” 

Guardian,—* Pleasantly written. The illustrations interesting, well selected 
and novel.” 

Whitehall Review.—* The volume gives a vivid description of what life in Italy 
was \ike in the days of Pompei, and an account of the Poetry, Painting and 
Sculpture of the time.” 

Academy.—* Mr. Molesworth’s book would form an admirable guide to the 
intelligent tourist who finds himself in Pompei.” 


THIS DAY.—By FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Collection of the Author's Poems, in Seven Sections, viz. :— 
Canadian Maple Leaves—English Roses, Red and White—A Vision of the 
Universe, &c.—The Armada, &c.—Bracken Fronds (Peems wri ten in Nor- 
mandy)— The Captain of the “ Dolphin "—Flashes from a Canadian Lighthouse, 


TO RECITERS AND READERS. (New Series.) 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


For Prospectus and Press Notices of Ist Series, write to the Publishers. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

by S. BARING-GOULD, and with 

24 large Full-page Pictures in Colour by HARRY B, NEILSON, 
Large oblong, 13} in. by 94 in., 5s. 


AMAZING ADVENTURES. 


This most striking and origiuva! Picture Book tells of the astounding adven- 
tures which befell three shipwrecked sailors with LIONS, LEOPARDS 
ELEPHANTS, A RHINOCEROS, THREE GURILLAS, A HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
CANNIBALS, &c., &c. The stories are illustrated in large and splendidly 
coloured tableaux, 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ One of the most amazingly amusing picture-books 

of the season.” 
Punch says :—“*A book full of comic adventures. 


funny.” 
THIS DAY.—By W. GUNN GWENNET. 
Ob'ong, 12 in, by & in., 3s. 6d. 


TURVY-TOPSY. 


A Series of the best known Nursery Rhymes turned “ Topsy-Turvy,” and 
Illustrated with large Coloured Plates of delighttully artistic and humorous 
design. ‘lhe book must be seen to be appreciated, 
The S-otsman says :—“Qne of the most amusing picture-books for children 
recently published,” 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Publishers to H.M. the King. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











The pictures are decidedly 
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memorandum of sudden death. Well, it is the best story in 
the collection, and it is immaterial who found the loose 
sheets of the MS., or whether the notes were written in pencil 
orink. A ‘Bargain with Peg Leg” also makes good 
reading, but it ends with a regrettable and very old story. 
Mr. Norris drew men for men; for the feminine world 





From the Illustrated Edition of “ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box” (see page 508). 


and its influences on the tides and affairs of men he had 
little mention in this book. His women are poor things: 
one starves, another loves her husband's employer, and 
a third is a man, in disguise ! ' 


Aw Aycet’s Portion. By Algernon Gissing. (Chatto. 6s.) 
Mr. Atcrrnon Gissina has scarcely done his fine imagination 
justice in ‘‘ An Angel's Portion.”” His principal theme is 
a girl in love with love, whose initial freshness and naiveté 
have considerable charm. She owes her first passion to a 
country clergyman’s son, who, however, marries another. 
After his marriage we find her wandering at night to his 
homestead, and reminding us by her behaviour of some 
disconsolate nymph in days before manners, when gods 
themselves condescended to be frail. Married, she is 
disappointed and in danger of derailment, but, as the 
guest of her quondam lover and his wife, learns to 
appreciate her husband, who says: ‘‘ Let me woo you 
afresh I never did woo you. All that wasa 
mistake.’ This solution of a marital problem will, we 
think, pass as “ very nice’’ but hardly as very convincing. 
Sreiake the same may be said of the solution of another 
marital problem offered by the novel. In this case a 
middle-aged baronet falls head and ears in love with his 
own wife after cordially despising and detesting her, and 
although he knows that she has tried to drown his daughter. 
The author of “* The Keys of the House’’ can certainly do 
better than this, but the fitful charm of his ‘ angel,” 
terrestrially called Rosalind, deserves a last word of kindly 
recognition. 


Bortase anp Son. By T. Baron Russell. (John Lane. 6s.) 


It is some time since we had the pleasure of reviewing in 
these columns Mr. Baron Russell’s ‘‘ A Guardian of the 
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Poor.” Thehopes which we conceived at the time have 
not been disappointed. Mr. Russell has advanced. He is 
diligent and conscientious as ever and has attained to 
an easier mastery of his method. He takes a small field 
and tells you everything, not indeed without selection, but 
very carefully ; and the story bears its weight of furniture 
easily enough. 

‘A Guardian of the Poor” was a squalid enough 
story of a sweating shoddy tradesman in a south-eastern 
suburb. The present book opens in this very “‘ emporium,” 
where Borlase’s natural son, formally *‘ adopted,” enters 
upon a commercial career. The development of the character 
of the boy Stanton is the interest of the story. The 
oppression of the unfortunate employees, the paltry tricks 
of “Our Annual Sale,” the petty dishonesty in matters 
that the law takes no cognisance of are hateful to him, 
though his undeveloped spirit is incapable of protest. 
His father's impatience of his lack of initiative drives him 
away, with twenty pounds in his pocket, to make his own 
way for a year and, if it may be so, to be made a man. 
How in those twelve months he finds himself, is the whole 
of the plot; and it is worked out in a small business 
house, amid a small group of admirably characterised 
commonplace men and women. The story is wound up 
with a catastrophe which involves the death of the elder 
Borlase and the destruction of his property; but a man 
has been born into the world. 

Mr. Russe l’s book will never become mere lumber. As 
an authentic portrait of an obscure phase of life in a 
stratum of society that intrinsically is probably the most 
wretchedly decadent of all, it will always have a real value, 
like to that which we attribute to the work of Mr. George 
Gissing and Mr. Whiteing. If anything were lacking to 
convince us that the things of every day and the people in 
the street are the things and people that pre-eminently 
it is worth the novelist’s while to study, we should have it 
here ; and this also is worthy of note, that the little drama 
is worked out so successfully without more than a hint of 
a ‘‘ love interest.” 


Joux Maxwet.’s Marriace. By Stephen Gwynn. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 

Ir this story ended as well as it began it would be a book 
to remember; the first third is excellent, then it falls 
away. The opening chapters, which teil of the jilting of 
John Maxwell and his foolishly dramatic forced marriage 
to the beautiful sister of the runaway bride, are original, 
well-told, and present at least oae strong character study. 
The Ireland of the period, too, is well realised, and the 
whole thing goes with swing and snap. Then, unfor- 
tunately, comes a decline; the remaining part is founded 
upon an improbability which takes the edge off our 
interest, and even the author seems unable to regain 
his hold of the narrative. It is, in the circumstances, 
most unlikely that John Maxwell should have had a child 
at all, and it is equally unlikely that he should have 
remained in ignorance of the fact for eighteen years. But 
the situation which naturally arises when he returns from 
America to spy out the disaffection in Ireland, and finds 
his daughter devoted to a false ideal of a mother who has 
refused to have anything to do with her, has dramatic 
possibilities of which Mr. Gwynn makes a good deal. Yet 
he drags them out, delays, tries to make much out of little, 
and finally succeeds in deadening our interest. Perhaps the 
great lack of the book is emotion; we are never made to 
realise the tragedy which is inherent in the circumstances 
of the story. ‘John Maxwell's Marriage,” however, is a 
novel far above the average, and if it fails it fails with 
distinction. 


Verona’s Fataer. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto. 
6s.) 

Ir would be quite impossible, we imagine, for Mr. Murray 

to write an uninteresting book, and we have read 


** Verona’s Father” with no lack of interest. But it is 
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Chatto & Wind US, Publishers. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ In Clarissa's Day.” 
Si David’s Visitors. 


By Barch Tytler. 


Crown Sve, cloth, Gs. 





LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


he Mistress of Bonaventure. By 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “A Sower of 
Wheat.” 


n Angel’s Portion. 
GISSING, Author of * 


“Tt is interesting to the last . + anodd story sk'Ifu'ly told.”—-7imes, 

“There are some delizhtful glimpses and contrasts of London and country life. 
Rosalind is an admirable creation, and Cuthbert a brilliant study.”—Morning 
Leader. 


erona’s Father. 2, bp. CHRISTIE 
MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 


By ALGERNON 
A Secret of the North Sea.” 





4 
he Bayswater Miracle. 2, FRANK 
RICHARDSON, Author of “ Semi-Society.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is quit? worthy to rank, if not alongside ‘ Alice’ and * Vice Versa,’ at 
least on the next shelf—and we know no better praise for a book of its class.”— 
Glasjow Herald, 


OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LEONORA. By Arnotp BENNETT, Author of 


“Anna of the Five Towns.” 
“A very good story. His characters are drawn witha firm touch and a 
trne sense of humour. . . . It is astory full of actuality, well written, and 
uncommonly readable throughout.” —Glasgow Herald. 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. 


Author of “The Mysteries of Herou Dyke.” 
“ An excellent story.” —Scotsman, 


A LADY OF MISRULE. 


Author of “A Precious Scamp” 


“ The heroine is a finely-drawn character.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The story is well and clearly told, and a somewhat intricate plot skilfully 
worked out. Mr. Oresswell is always equal to his most difficult situation-, and the 
interest in the story is well sustained throughout.”—Sco/sman. 


ADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, 


“Fettered for Life.” SECOND EDITION. 


“For those who love an exciting story ‘Lady Judas’ will prove enthralling. 
Mr. Barrett has chosen a fas: inating subject. "—Sheffield T-legraph. 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Frep. Wuisuaw, 
Author of “ Mazeppa,” &c. 


“Shrewd observation, skilful writing, a keen appreciation of character and colour, 
and a rare artistic restraint.” — Sketch. 


A BUTTERFLY: Her Friends and Her Fortunes. 


By IzA DuFrus HARDY, Author of “Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c. 
“A bright, vivacious story, with strong love interes’."—D ily Mail. 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By 


ROBERT MACHRAY, Author of “The Vision Splendid,” &c, 
[SECOND EDITION NOW PRINTING. 
“ Holds the attention of the reader from the first page to the la-t.”"— Yorkshire Post. 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. By M. 


P. SHIEL, Author of “The Purple Cloud.” 
“An excellent story of the sensational kind, conceived and carried out witha 
om deal of rough power.”—Sketch. “ Mr. Shiel’s colossal novel.”—7'ruth, 


7 AMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By Herapon 


HILL. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, flat back, 2s. 
“Very clever.”— Westminster Gazette. 





By T. W. Sreient, 


By Henry CressweE 1, 


Author of 








Two New Novels to be ready on November I2. 
he Queen can do No Wrong: 
being some Passages and Personal Opinions in the Early 

Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By HERBERT COMPTON, 
Author of “ The Inimitable Mrs, Massingham.” Crown 8vro 

cloth, 68, ; 


he Motor Pirate. 2, G. SIDNEY 


PATERNOSTER. With 12 Jilustrations by CHARLES 
R. SYKES. Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





London : 





Mr. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


“A TRIUMPH OF PUBLISHING.” —BooKMAN. 

‘* The type, paper. and binding (in cloth and in leather) are unexceptional, and 
the books are wonderfully cheap at the pric *.’—Globe. 

“ With good type, superior paper. delicate, “thon; gheful illustrations, and a binding 
at once ta-teful aud dignified, the series is one to be noted and taken advantage of 
as being thoroughly wel: produced, and offering novels worthy and most character- 
istic of their authors.”—-Bookman. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY 
OF MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SERIES of GREAT WORKS of FICTION by MODERN AUTHORS. 
Eaited with Biozrap sical Iatroduction by HANNAFORD BENNETT. 

Not Pocket Editions but Handsome Volumes for the Bookshelf. 
Printed in a new fount of broad-faced, clear type, on specially made 
superior white antique wove paper. Each volume contains a Biographical 
introduction, Photogravure Portrait, hand-printed, and 16 full-page Illus- 
trations by a leading Artist, printed on Fine Art Paper. Crown 8vo, 8 in. 
by 53in. Thickness1} in. The Volumes will contain from five to seven 
hundred pages, and the prices are as follows : — 

2s. net per copy cloth, gold blocked back and side, and gilt top. 
3s. net per copy leather, gold blocked back and side, gilt top, and 
silk marker. 





THE THREE CLERKS. By AntHony TROLLOPE. [ Ready. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. bBy CHARLES 
READE, [ Shortly. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
ADAM BEDE. By GeorceE ELtor. 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. 
THACKERAY. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
KINDLY WRITE FOR THE FOUR-PAGE PROSPECTUS. 


By WILKIE CoLLins, [ Shortly. 
[ January, 1904. 
[ February, 1904. 

By W. M. 
[ March, 1904. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE STOLEN EMPEROR, By Mrs. HuGH FRASER. 


[ Ready. 
EILEEN. By Lucas CLEEVE. [ Ready. 
THE BATON SINISTER. By GeorGe GILBERT.  [ Ieady. 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. MEADE. 


[ Ready. 
SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. by J. E. 
MuUDDOCK. [ Ready. 
IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. by M. McD. 
BopkIv, K.C. [ Ready. 
BENEATH THE VEIL. By ADELINE SERGEANT, [ Ready. 
A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By HELEN Baytiss, [Ready, 
THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By RICHARD Marsu. _[ Ready. 
THE GATE OF NEVER. By G. G. CHATTERTON. [ Ready. 
GEORGE SAVILLE. By CHARLES Moray. [ Ready. 
THE SILVER BULLET. By Fercus HUME. [ Ready. 
THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. { Ready. 
PARTNERS THREE. By MAY CROMMELIN. [ Ready. 
THE ISLAND OF SORROW. By GEORGE GILBERT. 
{ Ready. 
THRALDOM. By HELEN PRoTHERO-LEWIS, [ Ready. 


HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Haro.p BInDLoss. [ Ready. 
No. 3 THE SQUARE. By FLORENCE WARDEN. [ Ready. 
THE WORLD MASTERS. By GeorGE Grirritn. [ Ready. 
SLAVES OF PASSION. By HELEN BAYLIss. [ Shortly, 
THE IRON HAND. By JAMES MACLAREN CoBBAN. [ Shortly. 


A CANADIAN GIRL. By Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW 

HAGGARD, D,S.O. | Shortly. 
TOY GODS. By Percival PICKERING. [ Shortly. 
SLY BOOTS. By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. [ Shortly. 





By GUY BOOTHBY. 

THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. 
By Guy BoornBy, Author of “Dr, Nikola,” “A Cabinet 
Secret,” &c. With 12 Superb Illustrations on Art Paper by 
A. T. SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. [Shortly 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TOLD IN “TATT’S.” By NATHANIEL GuBBINS, Author of 
“ Pick-Me-Ups,” “ Dead Certainties,” * All the Winners,” &c. 

[ Ready. 

THE CHASER’S LUCK. By “G. G.,” Author of “ Winkles. 

a Winner,” &c. [ Ready, 





| London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
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very far from approaching Mr. Murray's best work—such 
stories, for instance, as ‘‘ Aunt Rachel”? and “ Despair's 
Last Journey.” It is, indeed, more or less mechanical in 
construction and only one of the characters is realiy 
alive. Fortunately that character is the backbone of the 
story and is presented with knowledge and humour. 
Colonel Pemberton Benham, Verona’s father, is a rascal 
of the deadliest kind, a sentimental rascal. He lies, 
forges, steals, and finally commits a murder to shield 
himself, yet through all manages to retain the affection of 
his daughters. The author achieves an unconventional 
ending which is something of a triumph, for he makes 
the brandy-sodden Colonel, in the incipient terror of 
delirium tremens, accomplish a deed of heroism which 
restores him to the world’s good graces and he survives 
his misdeeds to die in the odour of sanctity. The other 
characters just serve their turn and no more; it is in 
the wicked old Colonel that the strong interest centres. 

The manner of the story is good—easy, brisk, accom- 
plished. We feel, however, that Colonel Benham was too 
good for a plot that turns upon familiar episodes. He 
would have served for the central figure of a more human 
comedy. 


Free Sou, Free Sout. By Lucas Cleeve. (Digby, Long. 
6s.) 

Wuatever else may be said of Lucas Cleeve, it must be 
admitted that she is, before everything, a prolific writer. 
This, we believe, is the sixth novel bearing her pseudonym 
which has issued from the press during the present year, 
and that being so, it would be unfair to seek in its pages 
for those qualities of style and construction which are 
achieved only by patience and deliberation. The author 
is, however, to be congratulated on having, in this book, 
freed herself from the morbidity of outlook which has too 
often been found in her previous writings. 

The title of the story is explained by the family motto 
of the hero, Libera terra, liberque animus. Henry 
Frankland was collector of His Majesty’s Customs at 
Boston in the days of George II., and the plot turns on 
his relations with a girl of humble origin whom he met at 
an inn after an encounter with the smugglers. The scene 
changes to England, where we have a passing glimpse of 
Horace Walpole, and the book closes with a description of 
the great earthquake at Lisbon, after which the heroine, 
who had rescued her lover from a tragic death, becomes at 
last both Lady Frankland and “‘ an honest woman.” 


Lona Wit. By Florence Converse. (Longmans, Green. 
6s.) 


A romance of Will Langland, better known as Piers the 
Ploughman, and of his wife, Kitte, and their daughter 
Calote. The book is divided into three parts. ‘‘ The 
Malcontents,” ‘‘The Pilgrimage,” and ‘The Rising.” 
The story opens with a prologue on Malvern Hills, with 
an encounter between the Dreamer and the boy. ‘‘ Let us 
be larks, brother,” said the boy. But the dreamer shook 
his head. “I am the cuckoo. I sing but two notes, and 
them over and over,” he answered mournfully. The little 
lad caught up the fantasy . “A brown bird and 
it singeth hid —two soft and lovely notes. Nay, come thou 
to London and turn nightingale.” The poet goes to 
London, where he sings the same song, the oppression 
of the poor by the rich, the downtreading of the weak by 
the strong. Here we have golden-haired Calote, fed on the 
Vision, her only light of learning the words of her father, 
her fire of love kindled at its flame. Her beauty has 
attracted the attention of a courtier, a favourite of the 
young King Richard. The childish monarch peremptorily 
desires to see Calote, and she is brought to his side. To 
him she whispers of the wrongs of the poor, and enchanted 
by her he says such things shall not be. Then Calote 
goes on a pilgrimage, her message the Vision of Piers the 
Plowman. On her journey wealth and luxury are offered 


her for love of her beautiful face but she will have none 
of them. In the end she plights her troth to her faithful 
lover, once King Richard’s courtier, now beggared of 
house and lands and but lately in prison. 

The writing is full of colour and feeling, the characters 
firmly drawn; altogether a work of considerable charm 
and ability. It is no easy matter to blow dead ashes 
into a living fire, but this Miss Converse has successfully 
accomplished. 


Tue Story or Susay. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heine- 
mann. 63.) 


Susan Ptanterose belongs to the age when sloping shoulders 
and pelisses, shrinking grace and downcast eyelids were 
the order of the day. Nor is she a modern maiden 
masquerading in fancy dress: her character and mind— 
or should we say the absence of it?—also belong to the 
early forties. She is pretty and winsome enough as she 
walks into her lover's shop and stands in front of the 
counter with a tray of wedding rings between them, but 
her lover’s fierce Methodism is constrained to disapprove 
of her harmless coquetry and vain adornings. It is this 
gloomy unattractive religion that estranges Susan, and 
causes her to turn with the natural gaiety of youth to a 
pleasure-loving man of the world who compromises and 





An illustration from “ The Story of Susan.” 


afterwards marries her. ‘‘ Susan had a constant desire 
for pleasure, and a quite contrary, yet perfectly reconcilable, 
desire to be good.” Of course, Susan returns to her old 
lover in the end, and, her husband conveniently dying, she 
settles down in the little parlour behind the shop with her 
once Methodist, but now Church of England, husband. 
The end is hardly convincing, the transition of Martin 
from a severe rigid Calvinism to the creed of the English 
Church is too sudden, but then, poor, clinging, tearful, 
Susan could never be suffered to remain a widow. Some 
of the minor characters are drawn with considerable skill ; 
while the descriptions of Methodist meetings are clever, if 
occasionally verging on caricature. A pleasant book with 
a well sustained interest. The numerous illustrations are 
by Paul Hardy. 


Tae Misstsstpr1 Busse. By Emerson Hough. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tats novel, though it interests and charms, is too unequal 
and too superficial to take any high place in the fiction of 
the year. It tells the old story of John Law, a Scottish 
banking-theorist, with original systems of finance in his 
head, who comes to London in the reign of Dutch William. 
He falls in love with a lady, Lady Catharine Knollys, who 
lives with a Mistress Mary Connynge in the statelier part 
of Bloomsbury. Both Lady Catharine and Mistress Mary 
fall in love with him, so that, when he kills his man in a 
duel, and is sentenced to death for his crime, both 
ladies make plans to rescue him from Newgate. He 
escapes from prison, and is carried away to sea by 
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Please observe the remarkable quality of the 
following Books, which are taken from our 
List of New and Forthcoming Publications :— 


THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN. By S. R. Crockerr. 6s. Illustrated 


with Photographs taken by the Author and with Drawings by Gorpon Browne. 
OVER THE BORDER. By Roserr Barr. 6s, <A Romance of the Times 
of Cromwell. 


DENIS DENT. By E. W. Hornunc. 6s. A Thrilling Story partly laid in 


Australia. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By Jack Lonpon. 6s. Illustrated with 


Genuine Photographs. 


THE KEMPTON WACE LETTERS. by an Anonymous Author. 6s. 


Not Love Letters, but Letters about Love. 


OVER THE BARRIERS. By “Autrey.” 6s. Illustrated by Frances Ewan 
BUNDY ON THE SEA. By Harorp Beesir. 5s. Illustrated by Gordon 


Browne. 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC. by tle “Snow Baby” and her Mother. 


6s. Illustrated with Photographs. 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY. By the Right Rev. Hannrry C. G, 


Mou tg, Bishop of Durham. is. 
RELIGION IN HOMESPUN. by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
THE KINGSHIP OF LOVE. By Srorrorp A, Brooxr, M.A. 6s, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By Cuantes Ray. 


7s. 64. Illustrated. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE. By Cuarres Wacner. Translated by Grace Kine, 3s. 6d. 
RUSKIN RELICS. By W. G. Cotiinewoop, It's, 6d. Illustrated. 
MINUTE MARVELS OF NATURE. by Joun J. Warn. 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated with 185 Photo-Micrographs. 


SPIRITUALISM: is Communication with the Spirit World an Established 


Fact? By E. Wake Cook and Frank Popmore. No. 2 of the “ Pro and Con” Series. 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. By Rosertr Benson. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
THE HILL OF TROUBLE. By Arruur C. Benson. Second Edition. 6s. 
A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S. By Sreumas Macmanus. Second Edition. 6s, 
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Mistress Mary. The ship shapes for New France, they 
land, and, lke pioneers, push inland, with a few voyageurs, 
up the St. Lawrence to the great Lakes. They paddle 
westward for many days, singing merry snatches of 
canoeing songs, until they open out the Mississippi, 
and there they settle for 
a while, in a stock-house 
near an Indian village. 
The Iroquois raid them, 
and after many troubles 
they succeed in getting 
back to Quebec, where 
Mary Connynge_ runs 
away with a French lieu- 
tenant. John Law re- 
turns to Europe, to 
France, just as Louis 
Quatorze 1s being carried 
to the grave. He wins 
the ear of the Prince 
d‘Orleans, starts a bank 
that succeeds beyond his 
hopes, and meets Lady 
Knollys once more, who 
refuses to marry him. 
The French Government 
take over the bank, and 
make of the Mississippi 
land (New France) the 
sort of bait that was 
made of the South Sea 
in England. In a little 
while, when scrip has 
been issued for four times 
the amount of the na- 
tional wealth, the bank 
breaks, and John Law 
collapses both physically 
and financially. Lady 
Knollys steps in, and the 
book ends, as it shouid, 
with two lovers looking 
at each other at short 
range. Some of the tale 
is written in the false 
jargon of the historical 
romance, though most of it has distinction. The author 
has a clever way of handling novel-sounds, as in “ vast 
vi-tas of green savannas.”’ ‘The wild Indian chapters are 
the best. They contain these two proverbs: “ There must 
always be one trail from which one does not return,” and 
‘“* Never was land so good but there was better just beyond.” 
The tale fascinates, but the illustrations were just as well 
away. 
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Tue Sitver Spoon. (White. 
6s.) 

Tue sub-title of this book is ‘‘ The Adventures of a Young 
Gentleman in Society.” The hero is first discovered 
entertaining a party of the demi-monde in a Monte Carlo 
restaurant, and it is, for the most part, in such society 
that the story moves until about half-way through the 
book, when we find ourselves in an English rectory. 

[It is to be presumed that Major Griffiths’s readers are 
of those who seek rather for brisk adventure than for 
psychology in the construction of a story, and who require 
of a denouement that its appeal shall be moral rather than 
esthetic. This being on the whole a robust and whole- 
some point of view, neither they nor the reviewer will 
complain of the swift conversion of the dissolute hero by 
the clergyman who had responded to his advei'isement 
for a ‘‘ tutor to give whole time,” or of the coincideuce by 
which the clergyman’s sister-in-law proves to be none 
other than the girl who had put an end to the pigeon- 


By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
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shooting at Monte Carlo. In this generation it is perhaps 
only writers like Major Arthur Griffiths who are to be 
credited with the courage, in such matters, of writers like 
Charles Dickens. 

To a more critical eye the author’s out-and-out black- 
guards, of which there 
are not a few, will pro- 
bably have more of the 
air of reality about them 
than the hero, although 
considerably less engag- 
ing from the moral point 
of view. But to those 
who seek in fiction the 
qualities that have long 
distinguished the author 
of ‘ The Rome Express,” 
there will, in any case, be 
plenty of entertainment 


in “ The Silver Spoon.” 


Tycniapes. A Tale of 
the Ptolemies written 
in tbe third century 
Bc. by Ornithovius, 
and now faithfully 
translated out of the 
original by Alfred Dic- 
keson. (Fisker Unwin. 
6s.) 


A PSEUDO- HISTORICAL 
romance, very much 
modernised in tone, 
thought and language. 
Ornithovius lays his 
story, which has its thril- 
ling moments, in that 
critical interval between 
the casting off of Arsinoé 
No. 1 and the espousal 
of Arsinoé No. 2, when 
Ptolemy II. had reached 
his twenty-ninth year. 
The people were methodi- 
cal then, if somewhat 
long-winded. The trans- 
lator gives ‘‘the report of the monthly session of the 
common council of the royal museum,” which has for 
‘*sixthly and lastly”’ a resolution ‘‘ to advance the possi- 
bilities of trade and thus add further glory and lustre to 
the reign of our beloved sovereign, Ptolemaeus the Second.” 
All of which is vastly edifying. The story has merit, and 
the display of erudition is not overdone. Can be warmly 
recommended to earnest students of the period. 


Tae Perit or tat Sworn. By Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt. 
(Skeffington and Son. 6s.) 


Depicatep to Lord Roberts, this story presents a vivid 
and stirring picture of some of the events of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is seldom that one reads an historical novel 
which displays such intimate and complete knowledge 
of the places and incidents depicted as does ‘The 
Peri] of the Sword.” The author paints a realistic but 
never exaggerated picture of the horrors and privations 
suffered by those within the walls of Lucknow, the 
uncertainty of relief, the almost certain death either by 
starvation or by the hands of the enemy. We see Have- 
lock’s forces marching to Cawnpore, eager to rescue, 
only, alas to be met by a ents tale of treachery and 
inhuman butchery. The hero of the story, Ashton 
Tyrrell, makes an escape from Seetapore, disguised as a 
fakir. He is recognised by a friendly Sepoy :—“ I caught 
your look as the Sepoys passed. You also put your hand 
before your mouth when you yawned, as all the Sahibs 
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of my pultun did.” After various adventures he succeeds 
in joining Havelock’s forces, and marches with this little 
army to the relief of Lucknow. He has the joy of rescuing 
the woman he loves, who is shut in there. The love 
interest is not the strongest part of the story, but the 
gradual growth of love—between the man and the woman, 
amidst hardships and dangers, is feelingly and prettily 
drawn. Full of real soldiers and living men and women. 


Miss Petticoats. By Dwight Tilton. Illustrated by 
Charles H. Stephens. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


AN industrial town on the coast of New England is the 
scene of the leading incidents in this brisk story, whose 
attractive coloured illustrations give it quite a holiday 
air. Mr. Tilton is frankly sensational. ‘‘ Miss Petticoats ”’ 
blossoms from a mill hand into a French countess in her 
own right and plunges into finance in order to ruin a lady 
killer whom she believes to bave slandered her. So much 
might indicate that the story was merely made up 
according to a prescription. This, however, is not the 
case. It contains some excellent and picturesque passages. 
Capital is the talk of the old salts on board ‘‘ The Harpoon,” 
the hulk where Miss Petticoats and her grandfather live. 
Capital, too, is the description of the study of the muscular 
parson who loves her. ‘‘ Fish hooks for bookmarks in the 
Concordance,” deserves a lady who waits there and we 
applaud a touch which at once separates him from the 
other clerical athletes of fiction The warm heart of 
romance thrills at that scene where a coachman restrains 
him in a moment of righteous wrath in order to perform 
with his whip the task coveted by the clergyman’s fist. In 
these days of ironic fiction Mr. Tilton’s brusque method 
with villainy is engaging. 


JUDGMENT. (Harper Bros. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue psychological side preponderates in this book. The 
reader is forced to sympathise with the sufferings of a 
hyper-sensitive woman, although he knows full well that 
the fundamental hypothesis is faulty, and that the 
conclusions are not inevitable. The story is of a man’s 
past, a wrong done, some old love letters, and a black- 
mailing mother. The action moves with the precision of 
the theatre till the last act is reached, and then the reader 
is left in doubt as to the issue. Maybe when one is 
engaged to an innocent girl that the sudden appearance 
of a blackmailer demanding ten thousand dollars as “ just 
dues” has its disadvantages; but the price is a long one 
for a bundle of letters, when their utmost disclosure is 
the fact that there was another woman, wronged perhaps, 
but certainly dead. 

Besides, will the payment of the money really do the 
trick? The father of the young man engaged does not 
set store by compromise; he will deal out justice with 
the sword of God; but he is a wasteful swordsman and 
will cut off more heads than one at a blow. “He knows 
nothing of women, and the way women care for men,” 
&c., &e. The young man’s sister thinks the situation 
“‘tawdry,”’ and counsels fight. But she is over-persuaded. 
She listens to her stepmother, and in solemn conclave, 
by the lamplight, their sounder judgment is warped. 
“They thought of Rosamond, and their blood cools; this 
business of the letters must not be contested while 
innocence stands in the background.” 

And so the situation drifts. The young man is cabled 
for, but before he arrives the truth has to be told to 
the betrothed girl. She learns the story. She learns 
that the one she loves so well ‘“‘ has bruised the thing he 
should have cherished.” And in that sharp moment life 
together seems impossible, and ‘“‘all her spiritual 
allegiance made her demand the right of expiation.” 
This sentence leaves one in doubt as to its meaning. It 
sounds unkind. Whether they live happily or not ever 
afterwards is not stated. The story ends. 


By Alice Brown. 
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Musk or Roses From THE Eco Boox or Deuia Wycompe. 
By Mary L. Pendered. With a Frontispiece by Edith 
M. Hinckley. (Cassell. 6s.) 


CuLPerreR and romance make a pleasing mixture as 
purveyed by Miss Pendered. We are to picture a retired 
singer, whose piano-god is Liszt, married to an abnormaily 
honest gentleman-furmer who is capable of going to sleep 
during her performances and of retiring to eat beef from 
an Arcadian feast including a salmagundi and a salad 
of sorrel and dandelion leaves. The experienced reader 
would not ask the presence on the scene of a sensual young 
musician and a passionate peer to augur ill for such a pair. 
But Miss Pendered so persuades us of the charm and 
courtesy of her farmer and the fascination of his clear 
morality and physical strength that we accept ungrudgingly 
a happy end to the one perilous situation in the story. 
What with making her diarist “Jerk a Poim” (as 
Artemus Ward has it) when she is out of sorts, and with 
numbering a minor poet among her admirers, Miss 
Pendered has found scope in her novel for a Muse of 
some prettiness. She should beware, by the way, of 
diluting the language of grief with poeticism. A 
woman appealing to God from a sense of unrequited 
passion would hardly ask Him for ‘“‘ the musk of blown 
roses.’ 


(Nash. 6s.) 


In this impressive story by the wife of an Indian official, 
we have a document embodying and excusing the tremen- 
dous prejudice which exists in India against Eurasians. 
The case of the Eurasian woman was rendered with 
extraordinary pathos a while ago in a novel called ‘‘ Poor 
Elisabeth.”’ Mrs. Perrin gives us the Eurasian man and 
convicts him of irresolution at a time when decisive action 
is of great importance. Paul Vereker is his name, and he 
goes to England as a little boy, to return superficially 
Anglicised, married, and a civil servant. Mrs. Perrin 
rather arbitrarily appoints him to a station where all his 
disreputable Eurasian kindred are ready to claim him, 
but she might have left India by itself to discover and, as 
it were, expose him. We are made to feel very strongly 
the gulf between the matter-of-fact British temperament 
and the mystery-loving Indian’s and the inexorable repul- 
sion of white by black. Under the spell of a capable 
writer, we glance charily at Paul’s nuils; we listen with 
suspense lest we hear from his lips the chi-chi accent ; we 
are in the thraldom of a prejudice older than the Con- 
queror. Paul’s English wife, with superbly unconscious 
insolence, asks: “‘ Are these people or natives coming 
along the road?” and in a moment all the tragedy of 
India as a nation is explained. It is proper to add that 
Mrs. Perrin is sympathetic both with India and with 
Paul. 


Tue Srroncer Craw. By Alice Perrin. 


Lapy Anne's WALK. (Edward 


Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


THe authoress avows herself an inexperienced writer 
and her book neither has nor pretends to have a 
plan. Its plan, in fact, is to have no plan, to wander at 
its own sweet will. Sometimes she gives you a sketch 
from legendary history, sometimes a sketch of the simple 
Irish life around her. The latter sketches are the 
better, for she has a pleasant sense of humour, and a 
woman’s sympathy with homely things and people, besides 
a good eye for character. It is, indeed, at its best, gentle, 
womanly chat about her personal surroundings and 
experiences, with a pleasant sentiment, perhaps a little 
bordering on sentimentality—the kind of thing which 
would be intolerable from a man, but comes agreeably, 
because natively, from a woman. And, to her credit, she 
defends the Irish ‘‘ bull,” which she truly says is no 
blunder, but a witty exaggeration of fancy. Her book is 
very readable. 


By Eleanor Alexander. 
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Short Notices 


A May’s Mirror. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (Cassell & Co. 


6s. 
Here we have that not uncommon combination in novels, two men 
and a woman. The woman marries in order to assist her relatives 
a man who is wealthy but not a gentleman, all the time loving 
another. Soon after the marriage the husband is stricken with 
blindness ; the remainder of the story deals with her devotion and 
growing affection for the man whose affliction only serves to bring 
out his sterling qualities. 
Tne Love-Tumst or Extawe. By 8S. J. Adair-Fitzgerald. 
(Greening. 6s.) 

Tue author of “ Fame, the Fiddler” calls his new book “a melo- 
dramatic story.” The main situation is that the hero, a young 
man who had become famousas the composer of a musical comedy, 
was unjustly convicted of forgery and imprisoned at Dartmoor, 
from which he effected his escape. In the earlier chapters the 
author describes the Bohemian side of literary and artistic life in 
London, with which he has already shown himself to be familiar. 
The hero is the victim of a conspiracy set on foot by the villain of 
the piece, who was his rival in the courtship of Elaine, and the 
story works up to a melodramatic denouement in a chapter 
entitled “ The Truth at Last.” 


Tue Boy, some Horses, aND A GIRL. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

“A vate of an Trish trip,” by the author of “The Thorn Bit.” 
It opens at an Engilsh country house, where we find three men 
standing at an open French window and discussing, from the hunts- 
man’s point of view, the landscape, which is nothing but “ plough, 
plough, varied by woods. Bah!” A latter from a cousin who 
has gone to Cahirvalley with his regiment suggests the idea that 
they shall migrate to Ireland for the winter. The book has all the 
rollicking humour which we are accustomed to find in Irish 
hunting stories, and closes with the engagement of “ the boy.” 


By Dorothea Conyers. 


By L. B. Walford. 
Tuts is yet another story of the Elizabethan period, so beloved by 
novelists. It is the early days of Elizabeth’s reign, and the 
Delavels of Delavel Castle are Catholics, and for this reason in 
bad odour. Lady Delavel schemes with the aid of the priests to 
be rid of her one remaining child, Katherine, in order that she 
may be sole mistress of her husband’s lands, and the vicissitudes 
of Katherine, and her ultimate triumph over her ambitious mother, 
occupy many pages. There is some clever writing in the book, 
but the story lacks real interest. 


Tue Buack Famiciars. (James Clarke. 6s.) 


Tue Carprinat’s Syurr-Box. By Henry Harland. (Lane. 6s.) 
Or the story itself it is not necessary to speak, for it has long 
since obtained a firm footing in popular favour. But of the new 
guise in which it appears a few words may be said. This new 
edition is illustrated by G. C. Wilmshurst with a number of full- 
page drawings, and head and tail pieces, all excellent in style 
and really illustrative of the tale. The drawing reproduced (p. 502) 
will show how truthfully the artist has worked, the effect of 
sunshine through trees being admirably expressed. The type and 
printing are good and the cover striking. 


Tue Bayswater Miracte. 

Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue miracle is effected by means of a magic ring, which given to 
anyone effects a change of souls. Frederick Robinson places it on 
the finger of his betrothed, the daughter of a prosperous Jew, and 
immediately the exchange is made. The story inevitably suggests 
Mr. Anstey’s “ Vice Versa,” only instead of a man and boy changing 
places, a man and woman do so. This is the pivot on which 
endless complications are made to turn. The book is written in a 
spirit of jovous farce. 


By Frank Richardson. (Chatto and 


Leovora. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Prosatc commonplace life in the pottery-making town of Bursley 
is again the subject of Mr. Bennett's work. We have the 
same atmosphere, the same minute delineation of every-day life, 
but a different heroine. Leonora has reached the age of forty. 
“She was not too soon shocked, not too severe in her verdicts, not 
the victim of too many illusions.” She is the wife of a rather 
vulgar manufacturer, and is the mother of three grown-up 
daughters, yet she dreams of romance and illicit passion. This 
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she finds in the person of a prosperous American, and her husband 
dying in the nick of time, she is saved from anything more 
startling than marriage. There is undoubted ability in the book, 
such as we should expect from Mr. Arnold Bennett, but the record 
of the trivial, the delineation of the commonplace, demand the 
touch of genius. 


THe Cruciste. By A. F. Slade. (Nash. 6s.) 


A Love and conscientious novel in two books, with a prologue and 
an interlude. In the first chapter we find two sisters of curiously 
diverse temperament, the one something of a rebel, very much 
given to speaking her mind, and the other a conventional young 
woman who desires above everything a reputation for amiability. 
The interest of the story is wholly domestic, and the narrative 
is of that old-fashioned, deliberate kind, which perhaps a more 
feverish generation will describe as “ long-winded.” It is, however, 
unquestionably healthy in tone, and that is a quality for which in 
modern novels we too often seek in vain. 


Tue River oF VENGEANCE Oliphant 


(Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue chief characters of this story are a fierce and intractable 
Russian nobleman, “ Lord of Lithuanian Castle in the Government 
of Novgorod,” his wife, whom he had met as an American girl in 
Paris, and a young Englishman who had been intended for the 
diplomatic service, but had settled down as a country squire 
in the village to which the Princess fled for refuge from her 
husband. The story opens in Russia with a well-managed episode 
which leads to the flight of the Princess with her jewels. In 
England the interest is well sustained, and the book shows, 
indeed, a decided advance on the author’s first novel, ‘‘ The Little 
Red Fish.” 


By Philip Laurence 


Tue Yettow Hotty. By Fergus Hume. (Digby Long. 6s.) 
Tre quiet Bloomsbury boarding-house, an asylum for decayed 
ladies and superannuated clerks, which is the scene of the first 
chapters of this story, hardly seems an apt environment for tuose 
deeds of crime and mystery which Mr. Fergus Hume’s readers 
have by this time learned to expect in his novels. One is not 
required to read many pages, however, in order to find that the 
hand which fashioned “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” has by no 
means lost its cunning. The first note of sensationalism comes 
with the murder of the landlady who had rejoiced in the euphemism 
of “ paying guest” for her boarders. The book then assumes the 
character of an exciting detective story in the auor’s well-known 
manner. 

Tue Key or Parapise. By Sidney Pickering. (Arnold. 6s.) 
A romance of the Revolution period, by the author of “ Verity.” 
The meaning of the title becomes clear in the first chapter when 
we discover Valeria, on the last day of her childhood, awaiting the 
arrival of Prince Derelis, whom she has never seen but to whom 
she has already been affianced by her parents. An old servant 
tells her of the Paradise and of the way which seems so simple. 
“One has only to love with the great love and to be loved with 
the great love in return.” The scene of the story is in Italy, at 
= of the most interesting and disastrous periods of Italian 
1istory. 


GeveraL GeorceE: A Srory or tHE Cnovan Conspiracy. By 
Moreton Hall. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

A Napo.eonic novel covering the well known period 1803-4, and 
including a rather fine word-picture of the nomination of the First 
Consul as Emperor of the French. General George is General 
Cadoudal, the Chouan Chief, who is strongly, if somewhat melo- 
dramatically, drawn. Plenty of plotting, a little love-making, and 
not enough fighting, but nevertheless a very readable novel. The 
local colour seems to have been thoroughly well studied. 


Gop’s Scuotars. By Charles Fielding Marsh. (Arnold. 6s.) 


A country tale of the Yarmouth coast, mostly in dialect. A good 
deal of observation and quiet humour. The book begins with a 
sentence of 131 words, which is ominous. There is an excellent 
description of a thunderstorm ; and Butch and Deborah Debbage 
are a couple of striking portraits. On the whole a good bvok, 
worth careful reading. 


Sreppinc BLInpFOoLp. 
6s.) 


By T. W. Speight. (Chatto and Windus. 


A CHARACTERISTIC story by the author of “‘ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” The first book introduces us to the Joslyn family, whose 
vicissitudes of fortune extend from luxury in Bayswater to penury 
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THE LOVE OF BOOKS. Being the “ Philobiblon” of 
Richard de Bury. A seal of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is 
Reproduced in Photogravure as a Frontispiece, 1s. net ; quarter bound: velium, 
2, 6d. net. 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated by Epwarp 
FITZGERALD. Edited, with In'roduction and Notes, by H. OELSNER, M.A., 
Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net ; quarter bound ve!lum, 5s. net. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF BRAKELOND: 
a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 
Newly Kaited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Vates relating to the Abbey 
of Sr. Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNEST CLARKE. F.S.A. Reproduction 
of Seal of Abbot Samson (A.D. 1200) as Froutispiece, zs. 6d. net ; quarter bound 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In every way charming, and should make Abbot Samson and his chronicler 
known to everybody who can read English.”—<Specfator. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By WILLIAM 
ROPER. Together with Letters to and from his famous Daughter, MARGARET 
RorEs. With Engraved Portrait, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter bound vellum, 3s. net. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 
BEN JOHNSON’S ALCHEMIST. Eilited by H.C. Harr. 


Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





BROWNING’S ESSAYS ON SHELLEY: His Intro- 
duction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an introduction 
by KICHARD GARNETT, O.B. Crown dvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


STEVENSON’S SHRINE: The Record of a Pilgrim- 
age. By LAURA STUBBS. With many Illustrations and a Map, Part I.— 
Auckland to Tonga. Part II.—Vavan to -amoa. Part 1[[.—Vailima and the 
thrne. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. mt; grey boards, 5s. net. 


“The book is well written, and is graced by a number of valuable photographs.” 
—Scotsman, 





ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, The De La More Press, 
298, Regent Street, W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. - OHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EAsTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLANDLUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABEKYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, + FESTINIOG. 

BAKMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICOCIETA, and PWLLHELL. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCEsTEIi, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 








“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ! "— /he Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Parisand New York: BRENTANO’S. 








ELLIOT STOCK’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED. In Crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The Higher Hinduism in Relation 
to Ghristianity : 


ASPECTS OF HINDU THOUGHT 
CHRIS©IAN STANDPOINT. 


By TT. E. SLATER 
(Of the London Missionary Society). 
WITH INTRODUOTION By Tue LATE Dr. JOHN HENRY 
President of Oberlin College, United States. 

“Mr. Slater is well equipped for his task, He is a philosopher as well as a 
student of Brahmanism, he can criticise as well as describe the mysterious and 
transcendental subtleties of Hindu thought.”—7he Times. 

“Mr. Slater has written a book which was needed by many thoughtful Christian 
people of to-day.”"—Christian World. 

In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 

THE ANCESTRY OF RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
D.D., Archbishcp of Canterbury. (A Chapter in Scottish Biography.) By the 
Rev. ADAM PHILIP, M.A., Longforgan. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


SOME ELEMENTS TOWARDS THE AT-ONE-MENT 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. By WILLIAM ROUTH, M.A, 
“ Few readers, having once begun to peruse the book, will willingly put it aside 
until the, have mastered its con: ents.”—Bristol Mercury. 
Ia foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d. 
ETERNAL LIFE: Its Nature and Sustenance. 
A Reflection, By R. SOMERVELL, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 








CERTAIN FROM A 


BARROWS, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREATER EXODUS. An important Pentateuchal 
— based on the Archeology of Mexico and Peru. By J. FITZGERALD 
LEE. 


“ This is quite a surprising and a rather delightful book. Mr. Lee is concise and 
extremely lucid.”— Academy. 


Now ready, in large 4to form, very fully illustrated, price 1s. 6d. net. 


A MISSIONARY ROLL, Pioneers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing 72 Portraits of Celebrities, Miss onaries and Missionary Scenes, 
some of which have not been published before 

“It is a work of special interest to all lovers and students of Foreign Missions,.”— 
Christian Endeavour Times. 





In large 8vo, cantaining 61€ pages, and numerous illustrations, tastefully bound, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 

GUERNSEY FCLK LORE. A (Cillection of Popular Super- 
stitions, Legendary Tales, Peculiar Customs, Proverbs, Weather Soyings, &c., of the 
People of that Island. From MSS. by the late by Sir EDGAR MACCULLOOH 
Knt., F.S.A., Bailiff of Guernsey. Edited by EDITH F. CAREY. 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION, 


In large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully illustrated, 
price 7s, 6d, net, 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND !TS ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Mrs) CAROLINE WHITE. With numerous Illustrations of Eminent 
Persons, Historic Houres, and Picturesque Localities. 

“ Hampstead is extraordi:arily rich in literary associations, which Mrs, White 
chronicles with a charm of style born of true enthusiasm.”—Outlook, 
“A book which is as interesting as any novel, and one which will live possibly as 
jong as Hampstead itse'f, whose memories it records so sympathetically.” —Speaker, 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, on antique paper, and bound in cloth, price 4, 6d, 

HOW TO DECIPHER AND STUDY OLD DOCU- 
MENTS. Being an /Wustrated Guide to the Understanding of Ancient Deeds, 
By E. E. THOyTs. Withan Introdvction by 0. TRICK MARTIN, Erq., of the 
Public Record Office. Lilustrated with facsimiles of Old Deeds, and specimens 
of Handwritings of different periods. 


THIRD EDITION, 
Much enlarged. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net, 


THE HOME NURSE: A Handbook for Sickness and Emer- 
gencies (formerly known as “ Sick Nursing at Home”). ByS. F. A. CAULFIELD, 
Autnor of * The Lives of the Apostles,” “ True Philosophy,” “ Restful Work fur 
Youthful Hands.” Co-Author of “The Dictionary ot Needlework, Lace aud 
Textiles, House Mottoes and Inscriptions,” 

NEW STORIES. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

CROSS PURPOSES: A Story of the Franco-German War. 
JEAN MERIVALE, 

“The tale aygreeabiy enforces the reader's attention.”—Dundee 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, 6s. 

MY CHANGE OF MIND: A Story of the Power of Kuith. 

By Mrs. ATKEY, Author of “School of Faith,” &c 
“This record of human experience and individual faith bears the impress that so 


many thou-ands of weil-made bovks utterly lack—the impress of conviction. *My 
Ohange of Miad’ appears to us a bouk of genuine spiritual teeliag "—Academy. 


By 


Advertiser. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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in Bloomsbury. Then comes the mystery of “ The Shadow of Doom,” 
which is quite sufficiently “creepy” to sustain the unflagging 
interest of the reader. The third book is entitled *‘ The Abducted 
Heir,” and the fourth “ The Shears of Atropos.” The action is, 
for the most part, in England, and the narrative bright and 
entertaining. 


PIR HCA Ge 
-/9° 3- 


“It shall be so 
She) it yot Charley 7 


An illustration from “ Tie Three Clerks” (Library of Modern Classics, Long). 


3s. 6d.) 


“Tue pedigree was all serene, so was the nomenclature, and so 
was the horse. By Blue Ruin out of that grand mare Destitution 
(by Oh Dear Me) he was beautifully bred, and I felt impelled to 
call him The Bleater.” This is the opening sentence of a steeple- 
chasing novel, and it goes on in the same wayall through. There 
is a story of a kind in the background, and the book is good of its 
sort, though not quite up to Surtees’s form. 


‘Tue Cnaser’s Luck. By “G.G.” (John Long. 


‘Tue PLowsnare and THE Sworp. A Tate or Ewpire. By Ernest 
George Henham. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Quvuesec, New England, Acadie, 1637. Swashbuckling, love- 
making, and a well-drawn contrast between the British colonisation 
by means of the plowshare (ugh!) and the French method of the 
sword, “ We greet you Gitsa.” “Is it well, Shuswap?” There 
isa good deal of this sort of thing, which is red Indian local 
colour, The story is long, painstaking, and very earnest. 


(Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

“ A srory of the Franco-German War.” Ina prefatory note the 
author assures us that her account “has been very carefully 
compiled from good histories with aid, in regard to some details, 
from the files of current newspapers,” and, moreover, that “ the 
personal and family experiences of the siege are true.” Ths story 
opens in England with some quiet scenes of village life. We do 
not hear of the war till halfway through the book and the interest 
throughout is chiefly domestic. This is, apparently, a first novel, 
and it has the promise of sincerity and painstaking construction. 


Cross Purroses. By Jean Merivale. 
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A Lapy or Misrute. By Henry Cresswell. (Chatto. 6s.) 

A moperN story dealing chiefly with the Bohemian side of life. 

The irony of the hero’s situation when the book opens is that he 

is of good family, with the education and tastes of a gentleman, 

but with next to no money to support the position. At a crisis in 

his life, when he had been jilted by a peer’s daughter on account 
of his poverty, he met “the lady of misrule” in the Casino 
at Nice. The scene changes to London, where the hero 
determines “ to go straight to the Devil.” He changed his mind 
and inherited a title, but the book closes on a note of tragedy. 


Jemma. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


JEMIMA appears on the cover as a fashionable young woman 
with a large hat and profuse coils of hair. She lived in a 
country house where they did nothing but play games all day 
long, except that Jemima occasionally wrote a novel as an 
“interlude.” When the story opens the heroine entertains her 
cousin who has come from South Africa, where he had spent 
“three months in a block house at the fag-end and fifteen weeks 
in hospital with enteric.” The book is concerned with the 
development of a love episode between them. A light-hearted 
novel, written with considerable vivacity and charm. 


Journey’s Exp. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


* A Romance of To-day.” The hero is a young man who went 
to America to make his fortune because, on the death of his 
father, it was discovered that although nearly related to an 
Earl his income was only a hundred a year. He became an 
assistant in a shop and wrote a play in his spare time. The 
plot turns on the theft of the play, followed by its brilliant 
success on the New York stage. In the last chapter the hero 
is the Earl of Oxbridge, and “ journeys end in lovers’ meeting.” 
A brightly written story, dedicated to the prototype of one of 
the characters, and charmingly illustrated by Karl J. Anderson. 


Tue Wonpver Crus. By M. Y. Halidom. (Burleigh. 6s.) 


A new and revised edition of the Tales of the Wonder Club. 
In the Introduction we learn that “towards the close of the 
eighteenth century there stood in one of the Midland counties 
of England a venerable hostelry built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and known by the sign of ‘ Ye Headless Ladye.’” Here the 
Club held its meetings and told its stories. The narrators 
include a doctor, a lawyer, an artist, a tragedian, and an 
antiquary. The tales have an old-fashioned atmosphere and, 
for the most part, a supernatural background, as may be 
gathered from the titles—‘“ The Phantom Flea,” “The Spirit 
Lovers,” “The Mermaid Palace,” and soon. There are nine 
in all. 


Tue Squire. By E. L. Haverfield. (Allen. 6s.) 


Aw eminently readable story of English country life. The 

squire comes home from India because “he is of opinion that a 

landowner owes it to his people to live and work among them 

for their interests as well as his own.” He finds, however, 
that the villagers resent his suggested improvemenis, and one 
night he is attacked with the butt end of a gun, and is nearly 
killed. The life of the little village on the Stour is truthfully 
depicted, showing obervation and study. A story full of human 
interest. 


By Edith Wharton. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue author of “ The Valley of Decision ” has now given us several 
stories which have been remarkable for their subtle, analytical 
presentment of life. their deft characterisation and their delineation 
of fine shades of emotion in somewhat complicated modern people. 
In the present volume Mrs. Wharton has again worked the same 
vein with the same measure of success. The story is in two parts, 
dealing respectively with a crisis in the careers of a father and 
son, to whom the heroine stands in the relation of flancée and 
mother. An extremely clever and suggestive book, insistently 
modern, and very much in the manner of Mr. Henry James. 


By G. G. Chatterton. (Long. 6s.) 


A MODERN romance by the author of “ The Sport of Circumstance.” 
Mr. Chatterton takes his title from the Spanish proverb “ By the 
road of By-and-by we reach the Gate of Never.” Two of the 
characters are an English baronet and an Italian countess, and the 
story has a somewhat tragic theme of love and revenge. Opening 
with some pictures of the English upper class it moves to Italy 
and the Riviera. The final catastrophe, in which the heroine 
sacrifices her life in shielding the baronet from assassination, takes 
place in the Campagna. A well written story, told chiefly in 
dialogue, with a sustained interest and rapid denouement. 


Sanctuary. (Macmillan. 


Tue Gate or NEVER. 
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J. NISBET & Co.’s LIST. 


THE SEQUEL. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. ®y Wacree Stcuet. 


With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A critical study of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation of 
Mr. Sichel's earlier volume. 
“A brilliant book.”—Academy and Literature. 


ON THE DISTAFF SIDE, A Biographical Study of Four 


Famvu: Women of the Past. By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “ Unstoried 
in History,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece, Extra crown 8vo, ts. 
“ Four very pleasant studies of womanhood . all worth reading.” —T7imes, 


“A FINE ROMANCE FINELY TOLD.” 


WANDERER AND KING. By O. V. CAINE, Author of “ Face 


to Face with Napoleon,” &c. With Illustrations by H. AUSTIN. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“A capital story. ... 


Gazette. 
“AN ENTHRALLING NOVEL.” 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Meave, Author of “The 


Cleverest Woman in England,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 
“ The book is really surprisingly good.”—Scutsman, 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. 42 Account of Life and 


Literature in Elizabethan England, written for Boysand Girls By Mrs. F. S. 
Boas, Author of “ A Child's History of England,” &c. With 12 Portraits and 
Tilustra' ions, extra crown d5vo, 68. 
“*Tnfinite riches in a little room’ is what her admirable book suggests.”— West- 
minster Gazette. 
“ This is a delightful book, instructive in every page.”—Scotsman. 


ALISON’S ORDEAL, A Story for Girls. By ApELine 


SERGEANT, Author of “ The Work of Oliver Byrd,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“An ably written, sweet, and interesting story.""—Scotsman. 
“Will be read with pleasure.” —St. James's Gazette. 


AN ISLAND AFLOAT. 4 Story for Boys. 


STABLES, M.D., RN., Author of “A Fight for Freedom,” 
Illustrated, Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

«“ A sea story of so truly lifelike a nautical flavour that one instinctively recalls in 
perusi»g it hours of enthralment in early days with Captain Marryat.”—Birming- 
ham Daily Post. 

“Will hold every intelligent sata realer om bound,”— Aberdeen Journal. 


There is ‘not a dull page in the book.”—St. James's 


By GoRDON 
&c. Beautifully 


JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21, ‘emacs Street, W. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


Price 6s. 
A Girl’s Story. With 10 Illustrations 





THE MANOR SCHOOL: 
by LEWIS BAUMER. 


GIRLS OF THE FOREST. Ten Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. 
GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE. 10 Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. 
SEVEN MAIDS. 10 Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. 
THE ODDS AND THE EVENS. 10 Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. 
Price 5S 
A Gay CHARMER. A Story for “Girls. 
. H. 0. Groome, R.B.A 
un REBEL OF THE SCHOOL. 8 Illustrations by W. RAINEY: 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. 8 Illustrations by W. Rarney. 
MISS NONENTITY. 8 Illustrations by W. RAINEY. 
LIGHT O’ THE MORNING. 8 Illustrations by W. RAINEY. 
THE GIRLS OF ST. WODE’S. 8 [liustrations by W. RAINEy. 
WILD KITTY. [Illustrated by J. A. SYMINGTON. 
CATALINA: ART STUDENT. 8 Illustrations by W. BoccuER, 
GIRLS NEW AND OLD. 8 Illustrations by J. WILLIAMSON. 
BETTY: A School Girl. Illustrated by E. HopKINs. 
Price 3s. Gd. 
PETER THE PILGRIM. With 6 *Tiasteations by HAROLD CopPpina, 
QUEEN ROSE. 6 Illustrations by J. T. Muaray. 
COSEY CORNER: or, How they kept a Farm. 
PERCY TARRANT. 
FOUR ON AN ISLAND: A Story of Adventure. 6 original Illus- 
trations by W. RAINY. 
THE CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. 


HOPKINs. 
Prive 2s. 6d. 
A Story for Boys and Girls. 


With 8 Illustrations by 


18 Illustrations by 


6 Illustrations by EVERARD 


PLAYMATES: 
G. NICOLET. 


6 Illustrations by 


Price 19. 
THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. Frontispiece by A. G. SMALL, 


Iw 
LITTLE MARY. Price Gl. 
CASSIE, AND LITTLE MARY. Illustrated. 
A LONELY PUPPY, AND THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
A FARTHINGFUL, Illustrated. 
POOR MISS CAROLINA. illustrated. 
THE GOLDEN LADY. Iiluscrated. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47, Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


Illustrated. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Limiep, 


7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand. 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 


DOYLE, Wich 16 Illu-trations by W. B. WOLLEN. 


THE TICKENCOTE TREASURE: being the 


Story of a Silent Man, a Sealed “cript, and a Singular Secret. By WILLIAM 
LE QuEUX. Crown b5yo0, cloth extra, 6s. 


ODD CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss. With 16 Full- 
page Il.ustrations by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
A new volume of inimitably humorous sketches of the coasting sailorman, 
by the Author of “ Many Cargves.” 


AT SUNWICH PORT. By the same Author. 


Illustravet by WILL OWEN. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo, 
cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


HORSES NINE: Stories of Horses 


By SEWELL FORD. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER NOVELS. 
Printed in 'arge. clear type on extremxiy thin but thoronghly 
opaque paper, witn Photogravure Frontispiece and [itle-page to 
each volume, printed on Japanese Vellum, from Drawings by 
EpMUND J. SULLIVAN and A. GARTH Joums. 6} by 32. Gilt 
Tops, Designed End papers, (loth Limp, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 
Limp L mbskin, 3s. net per Volume. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY | RICHARD SAVAGE. 





By A. Conan 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


and Saddle. 


By CHARLES 


LORREQUER. By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 
LEVER. OLD ST. PAUL’S. By W. HARRISON 
AINS ‘OuTH. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. By CALEB WILLIAMS. By WILLIAM 
LoRD LyTTroN. GODWIN. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


THE NOVELS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


Containing Headlong Hall, Nightmare Avb:+y, Maid Marian, 
The Misfortunes of Elphin, Crotenet Castie, Melincourt and 
Gryll Grange. Limp leatner, 3s. 6d. net ; limp cloth. 3s. net, 
(Newnes’ [nin Paper Classics.) 

*.* Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


These Books are obtainable of all Libraries, Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
or of the Publishers on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 35% pages cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBRO>K FARM. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


N.B.—Here is another Timothy's Qu-st. Jt is brimful of humour with a background 
of pathos. Loud laughter succeeds the tear, 








Sir EDWIN ARNOLD says :—* The chapters she bas penned are delightful.” 
Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Avice M. Bacon. 


New Editon, Revised unl Bal .rg +d, with 12 Full page Illustrations in Oolour, and 
50 Outline Drawiugs by the distinguished Japanese Artist, KEISHU TAKEN »UCHI. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, attractive cover, 6s. post free. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. By Srpney Hersert BurRcHELL, 


Author of “ Daniel Herrick,” * The Duke’s Servant-,” &c. 

Birmingham ost.-**There are numerous dramatic situations and a couple of 
love epis des, which ad: to the zest of the narrative and carry the reader on from 
paige to page. It is aclev_rly-von-tructed -tory, and the characters are dr .wn with 
the skill of a master hand. *My Lady of the Bass’ is one of the best romauccs of 
its kind that has come trom the press this year.” 

Atheneum.—* Te defence of the Bass Ro:k by the Jacobites deserves recognition 
in fiction...... R mance and history not unhappily blende’.” 

Literary World. —“ Fiction, indeed, has seldom given us a heroine who more 
successfully combi: es ma-culine resource w.th feminiue charm.” 


Orown »vo, cloth g'it. gilt top, uncut, 4s. 6d, net ; postage 2d. 
MYRTLE AND OAK. By Sir RENNELL Ropp, U.B., K.C.M.G, 


A new Volume of Pvuems, with a charming Portrait from a Drawing by the 
Marchioness of Granby. 


THE BIBELOTS. Reprints for Book-Lovers. 


Sze 5in.by {fin *rontispieces and pr tty Head and [ail-pieces Embossed 
leather, gilt edges. 22. 6d. net each; po tage 2d. The recent volumes are :— 


No. 16. Wordsworth's Sonnets. No. 19. An Old English Miscellany. 
17. Religio ».edici. 20. A Dante Treasury. 
18. Early British Ballads. 21. Pickwickian Wit and Humour. 
“ Dainty and d 1 git ul.” —Ath-eneum, 
“Nothing but commendation for the series.”—Spectator. 
“ Wortiy of being cased in gold.”"—Glasgow Herald. 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
New Catulogue post free on application. 
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Messrs. JA MES MACLEHOSE 
& SONS, Publishers to the 
University of Glasgow, have 
pleasure in announcing that 
they have ready this day the 
First Two Volumes of their 
New Edition of 


HAKLUYT’S 
VOYAGES. 


The aim of the Publishers in issuing this 
Edition is to provide a complet» and beauti- 
fully printed text from the Edition of 1598- 
1600 as revised by Hakluyt, The number of 
Maps and Portraits has been largely increased. 
Tbe Edition for sale in this country is strictly 
limited to 1,000 Copies, and the Work is sold 
in Complete Sets only. 


Messrs. MACLEHOSE 
desire to intimate that they 


also 


have in preparation a Com- 
plete Edition of 


PURCHAS 
HIS PILGRIMES. 


Contayning a History of the World 
in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells 
by Englishmen and others. 

By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 


This great collection. which sepplements 
and adds largely to Hakluyt’s records of the 
early voyages and discoveries, was published 
in 1625, and has never been reprinted. The 
reprint now announced will contain all the 
Maps and Illustrations in the original editions, 
and will be on the same lines as the Edition 
of Hakluyt. 


MACLEHOSE will also 
publish shortly the following 
Works :— 

EIGHTEENTH 


ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARK., 


Messrs. 


CENTURY 
Edited, 
and Notes, by D. 
M.A.Edin. 1 vol, 


Introduction 
SMITH, 


with 
NICHOL 
demy 8vo. 
This volume is designed to illustrate the 
growth of Shakespeare’s reputation in the 
eighteenth century. and will contain the 
Essays of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, and Johnson, Dennis's Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare, 
Farmer's Essay on the Learning of sShake- 
speare, and Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Sir John Falstaff. 


FLOWERTIME in the OBER- 
LAND. By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Hunorary Canon of Carli-le. With [llus- 
trations from Sket: hes by Mrs, Rawnsley. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 


The BOOK of the COVE- 
NANT in MOAB. A Critical Inquiry 


into the Vriginal Form of Deuteronomy. 
By the Rev. JOHN CULLEN, M.A, 
D.Sec.Edin. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK: 


MACMILLAN & Co, LrpD. 





SEELEY « Go.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, No. 44. 

LONDON ON THAMES IN BYGONE 
DAYS. By G. H. BincH, F.S.A.. Curator of Sit 
Jobn Soane’s Museum. With 4 Plates printed in 
Ovlour, and many other Illustrations. Sewed 
és. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. [/mmediately. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GREEK STORY AND SONG. By the Rev. 
A, J.CHUKCH, Author of “Stories from Homer,’ 
&c. With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 5s, 

NEXT WEEK. 

AN OLD LONDON NOSEGAY. Gathered 
from the Day-Book of Mistress Lovejoy Young, 
Kinswoman by marriage of the Lady Fanshawe. 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate elaim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence. ] 


I.—On Private Opinions 


HEN a man has expressed himself on a given 
W subject, with every sign of warmth, candour 
and conviction, it is the custom for some 

intimate friend to draw him aside, and ask 

gently: ‘‘ But what is your private opinion of ail this?” 
The man will gaze into the eyes of his friend, and 
contradict, by that glance, all he has previously declared. 
His friend will then feel re-assured, and later, at their 
leisure, the two will exchange, if they are fond, as much 
truth as human beings seem able to articulate—even to 
their dearest, most trusted loves. There must be some 
reason for this psychological phenomenon—which is so 
ordinary that it is seldom observed. The private opinion, 
moreover, is regarded as a sacred belonging—as sacred as 
a secret prayer or an unconfessed attachment, but whereas 
a prayer is called by scoffers superstitious, and an untold 
attachment may be mocked as a piece of fine sentiment, 
the private opinion is universally allowed to be the robust 
right of every normal reasoning being. There is, even 
to the cynical, no nonsense, no hypocrisy in the reserved 
idea; that is what one really thinks: that is what the 
departing soul would, if it could, proclaim to a generation 
still embodied in the flesh. It may be an instinctive 
belief in a hard dogma; it may be no more than a doubt 
about some legendary excellence : I have heard, for instance, 
of a second wife whose penultimate utterance on earth 
was :—‘‘ Can that all have been Emily's own hair? Such 
wads and mountains!” Her husband replied that he 
had seen it hanging in braids down Emily’s back. ‘1 
suppose you know,” were the wife’s last words, ‘‘ that one 
can tie on braids.” She had studied in silence her 
predecessor’s portrait, by Millais, for fifteen years, and 
she had yielded to none in her spoken tributes to Emily’s 
chestnut chignon. This particular private opinion, while 


it was honest, may not have been welcome to the lady’s 
relatives, but, as a rule, the secret criticism is accepted 
by every hearer with delight, and it seems curious that 
there should be such a general reluctance to reveal 
thoughts which, once owned, are nearly always found 
to be in harmony with common sense. Common sense, 
in fact, owes its very strength and authority to the 
accumulated private opinions of mankind. Still, although 
one may be warned that this and the other is contrary to 
common sense, or, fortified by the recommendation that 
common sense is in one’s favour, common sense in itself 
remains undefined, and unascertainable. ‘‘ What is all 
this about geist?’ asked an uncouth, much adored 
person who knew nothing of the Time-Spirit or German 
metaphysic. The question, because of its frankness, was a 
flicker contributed to the better illumination of men’s 
two paths—the broad as well as the narrow, for it is a 
mistake, many find, to assume that all the sunshine and 
most of the apparent certainty in stepping is among the 
sinners. The ungovernable charm of sinners so namec 
lies, no doubt, in their willingness to speak out. This 
makes them enticing company, and often a man is blamed 
for mixing with disreputable associates when it is not 
their wickedness at all but their candour which calls to 
him. But the candour is not perhaps about the hest 
things in life, so the instruction gained is partial only 
and the light thrown does not go far. Gentle souls study 
poetry for some corroboration of their private ideas, and 
they may conquer their reticence so far that they will 
under-line the passages rather near those which they feel 
the most. But the boldest among people who deserve to 
be called good—in the vigorous sense—will seldom be 
quite sincere. 

Perhaps this is why obscurity is still considered dis- 
tinguished in philosophical writings, and a merit in a 
poem. It ought to be called the eternal hinderer. 

Jon Ortver Hopnes. 

[Copyright 1908 by Mrs. Cratam in the United States of 
America. ] 


The Novel of Conversation 


ng novel of conversation is of all novels the most 

: difficult to write and the most difficult to read. 

It is the most difficult to write, because without 

the inestimable aid of descriptions of character 

and of scenery it is not easy, however brilliant the con- 

versation may be, to paint portraits and convey atmosphere. 

If a novel does not convey character and atmosphere and 
present portraits the butter-tub is its place. 

It is necessary, too, in the novel of conversation, to 
leave much to the imagination of the reader. ‘The average 
reader has mighty little. It is better to give him the 
fullest details. He prefers the guide always at his elbow. 
He hates to be obliged to use his intelligence. He rightly 
looks upon reading as a relaxation, not an impost. 

The novel of conversation is, also, a novel without a 
plot, and to the average reader a novel without a plot is 

ike soda water without whiskey. 

It is most difficult to read because it is breathless and 
because “nothing happens.” If it is dull conversation, 
there is no excuse for the existence of the novel. If it is 
brilliant it exhausts the average reader. There is nothing 
he dislikes so much as brilliance. He thinks the author 
18 making fun of him. He generally accuses him of 
immorality. Yet in the novel of conversation there must 

no dull moment, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
for the dull moment that the average reader looks to 
enable him to gather his second wind. 


Wherefore it may be assumed that the novel of con- 
versation, being the most diflieult to read and the most 
difficult to write, is the novel not to be published. 

That, obviously, is absurd. 

Re-read ‘‘ The Story of the Gadsbys.’’ In this delicious 
book, composed as it is almost wholly of conversation, 
except for the short italicised “‘ directions,” the characters 
stand out as clear and as vital as those of Dickens, who 
piled description upon description. ‘There is also atmo- 
sphere and incident. The secret of the success of this 
book lies in the fact that the conversation is never merely 
brilliant. It is simply conversation taken down in short- 
hand verbatim from life, and translated into longhand in 
a slightly improved form. Among novels of conversation 
“The Story of the Gadsbys”’ still stands alone. 

But, one is told, it is by no means the most popular 
of Mr. Kipling’s books. This is the more difheult to 
understand because the average reader, in choosing a new 
book, runs quickly through its pages to see whether there 
is ‘‘ lots of conversation.” 

Wherefore, it may be assumed that although the average 
reader likes lots of conversation, he does not like the nove 
of conversation. 

This, also, is absurd. 

Re-read any of Dumas’s stories. These books reek of 
conversation—conversation that is neither brilliant nor 
life-like—conversation in which there is no attempt to 
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comvey character or atmosphere—conversation that is, on 
the face of it, thrown in to fill up the required number 


of Pe ges. 


he Marquise . . . . suddenly meets the} Count 


dela . . . . Listen to them. 
“Ba!” 
ot 
‘*Tt is fine weather.” 
“Yes?” 


’ 


“You don’t think so.’ 

“Oh yes.” 

“Tt will be a fine night.” 

‘* Perhays.” 

“A fine night is necessary.” 

“ Again perhaps.” 

** You saw her, the Countess ? ”’ 

ty 

“Did she see you ?” 

“She saw me.” 

ery’ 4 ' ” 
hat was unwise, my dear Count. 

og : tq”? 
She did not see me, my dear Marquis. 


' is a curious, though I think not a new, characteristic 
of English literature that it is, for the most part, pure 
Cockney. Especially is this so with the modern novel 
and with most contemporary criticism. Now and again 

some new writer, with the fresh country breezes playing 
about his heart and rustic phrases breaking down the 
harriers of conventional English, gives usa work refreshing 
in its original simplicity. But in a little while he too 
is sucked into the whirlpool of the metropolis, and he 
learns to look at life from the London point of view. 
lis knowledge, his language, his opinions and _ ideals, 
his whole spirit becomes permeated with the London 
atmosphere. His novels have now an unmistakable brand. 
‘They are ‘“‘ made in London.”’ 

These novelists, who write from the London point of 
view, address themselves to a public who are able to 
take their outlook upon life from the same platform and 
through the same atmosphere. They seem never to 
realise that there is a great reading public which knows 
nothing of London, or very little; which is entirely 
ignorant of its characteristics and ideals, and which has 
but a vague and far-off understanding of those thousand 
and one little subtleties of thought and speech and 
manner and social usage which are part of the very 
instinct of the Londoner. 

[ was indeed astonished to find, during a recent sojourn 
of some length in the North of England, how great a 
difference there is between the provincial reading public 
and that of London. These northern people, whom I 
came to know with some intimacy in many ranks of 
life, are omnivorous novel-readers, but they approach 
modern fiction with an entirely different motive to the 
Londoner’s. They do not read a novel merely for the 
entertainment and amusement to be derived from it, to 
while away a spare hour or two in an agreeable manner, 
or to take their thoughts away from the toil and troubles 
of the day—which, as far as my own experience goes, are 
the inducements towards fiction in London cireles—but 
these provincial readers take up a novel as a serious 
study, to be read for its instruction and for its influence 
upon thought and character. 

London to the great majority of people in the provinces 
is a place of mystery, full of strange characters, strange 
vices, strange ways of speech and manner. It is enveloped 
with the glamour of romance. Above all, it is the head- 
quarters of that Society which includes the old aristocracy 
of birth and the new aristocracy of wealth, whose names 
and doings are chronicled in the newspapers, but whose 
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“‘T understand. That is well.” 

*€ Or ill.” 

“ Did she speak ? ” 

“She spoke.” 

**Much ?”’ 

** Much.” 

*“* And she said ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* Bah.” 

“ Bah.” 

(Or words to this effect.) ; 

Nevertheless Dumas still commands a large sale. Ile is 
greedily read by schoolboys; he is devoured by youths 
and maidens; he is re-read with eagerness by men and 
women. 

Wherefore it may be assumed that the average reader, 
who likes lots of conversation, does not like the novel of 
conversation unless the conversation is utterly common- 
place. 

Q.E.D. 

Cosmo Hamirton. 


real personalities are far removed from the sphere of 
experience in which the provincial reader lives and thinks. 

The latter in his rather narrow environment—a narrow- 
ness begot by traditions of strenuous work, of the 
sinfulness of pleasure, and of the unnecessary element 
of beauty in everyday life—has a yearning to know 
something of the larger life and to get in closer touch) 
with those problems of national existence which are 
being pone in the crucible of public opinion, which 
has its headquarters in the capital. But, above all, the 
provincial reader is almost painfully anxious to get a 
true and accurate insight into the social life of London, 
which he feels is so different, so much more complicated, 
so much more full of mystery, romance, and temptation 
than that of his own small town or village. 

He therefore goes to the modern novel as a means of 
enlightenment in these things. And he takes our modern 
fiction very seriously! A new novel by Mr. Hall Caine 
comes to him as a revelation. Miss Marie Corelli's latest 
work stirs his thoughts into a turmoil. But he is 
constantly being puzzled, shocked, baflled, distracted. 
I:very new novel he reads gives him a different impression 
and uproots an old conviction. At the end of it all he 
has but strangely blurred and distorted ideas of London 
and its society, exaggerating both its virtues and vices, 
and giving the poor old city credit for much more passion 
and sentiment and intellect. and emotion than now belongs 
to her in her blasé senility. 

The Londoner, even if he be one of a very humble class, 
is not so much affected by the glamour of rank and 
fashion. It is more familiar to him. He sees it at close 
quarters every day of his life. He knows how very 
ordinary are those mortals dignified by high-sounding 
titles. He has seen them lounging in club windows and 
strolling in the park. He has served them over the 
counter, or attended them at their houses, and perhaps 
sat next to them on omnibuses. He knows them to be 
flesh and blood not so very different from himself, their 
lives are not shrouded in any mystery for him. But 
the provincial has an awe for title and fashion in spite 
of any democratic prejudice, and he loves the glitter and 
tinsel of those novels which profess to tell the secrets 
of Society. The Londoner reads, and smiles while he 
reads, enjoying the wit, yielding to the excitement, 
interested in the characters of the novel. But he is quite 
conscious all the time that the whole thing is unnatural and 
imaginary. Nor does he care, often being all the better 
pleased if the novelist gets far away from nature in his 
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search for the wonderful. Not so the provincial reader. 
He is deceived into thinking that the novelist is sincere 
in his purpose and truthful in his art, and thus thinking 
he looks upon modern fiction not as a means of recreation 
but as the basis of his philosophy of life and the source 
of his aspirations and ideals. , 

If novelists but realised their power over the provincial 
mind, it might induce them to strive more after the faithful 
portrayal of contemporary life and manners rather than to 
strain their imagination in the pursuit of eccentricity. 
Thus not only would literature be raised to a higher level, 
but it would, as it should do, have a nobler influence upon 
the life of the people. Pair Ginns. 
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The Mainspring of Fiction 


: facts to be explained are common property ; 


that of the making of novels there is no end, that 

almost everyone reads them, that Mr. Carnegie’s 

wealth is largely expended in supplying them 
through free libraries to the most numerous classes in the 
community, that there is no essential distinction between 
the novel and the short story, or between the short story 
by Kipling or Bret Harte and the penny dreadful, 
and that the teller of stories has been appreciated in all 
generations and at all ages of each generation. With all 
these facts we may correlate the evidence of one’s ears, 
that “he” or “‘ she”’—according as whether the speaker 
be woman or man—is the main topic of conversation in 
the street, and that the person who does not dearly love a 
piece cf gossip is scarce almost to vanishing point. The 
novel, the short story, the drama, and an enormous pro- 
portion of conversation amongst great and small, young 
and old, are concerned with what this or that person did, 
does, or is going to do. 

One simple and all-sufficient psychological fact underlies 
all these phenomena ; and that is the love of personalities. 
It is simply universal in its distribution, and it is almost 
universal in its influence. Besides producing these forms 
of art and conversation, and being the cause that produces 
biography, it profoundly affects, for instance, our con- 
ception of history. As at present taught, history is simply 
a record of personalities and their doings. That one or 
other king ‘“‘ died of eating too many lampreys”’ is a 
historical fact, as history is at present conceived. And 
the feats of a Cesar or Napoleon, and the matrimonial 
tergiversations of a Henry, practically constitute—when 
the instances are sufficiently multiplied—the history that 
most of us learned at school. It was simply an application 
of the love of personalities. The same thing holds in 
politics ; so that a politician may go about, let us say, 
proving himself ignorant of the first principles of a subject 
and incapable of reasoning upon what he is under the 
delusion of thinking to be data, yet a certain number of 
people will follow him because the love of his personality 
draws them on. 

The mainspring of fiction, then, is really one of the 
most- potent factors in life. For reasons which it is not 
difficult to imagine, it is natural for us to prefer talking 
about people to talking about things, and reading about 
people to reading about anything else that words can 
express. Of course the proper study of mankind is man, 
as the poet says. It is true that last century will be 
remembered whilst the race endures for proving that the 
only way to understand man is by the study of the 
Universe which has produced him, but still the truth 
remains that man is the end of all high and worthy study. 
Therefore even he who believes that the reading of fiction 
represents a stage in the development of the human mind, 
or who agrees with Spencer that you form a pretty fair 
estimate of a person’s intellect by observing the proportion 
of generalities to personalities in his conversation, may 
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nevertheless agree that the uitiversal interest in personali- 
ties—whether in the flesh, or in a history book, or on the 
stage, or in the personal paragraphs column of the news- 
paper, or even in the pages of the ‘“‘ Egoist’’—is not a 
thing to be sneered at, or a thing which we may expect 
one day to overcome; as a matter of fact, one cannot 
conceive of society as existing without it. It is an inevit- 
able concomitant of that sympathy and community of 
interest without which societies are impossible. 

And who shall passa verdict on the desirability of a 
mental trait—this love of or interest in personalities--whiclr 
may show itself in the abominable tittle-tattle of a 
smoking-room or boudoir, and yet is essentially one and 
the same with the force that impelled the observant 
genius of Shakespeare to depict a Iago or a Hamlet ? 

C. W. Saterry. 


Theodor Mommsen 


HE great literary historians of the nineteenth century 
are passing away, and with them, we are inclined 
to fear, the age of the literary historian altogether. 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, Freeman, Lord Acton, 

Lecky, have joined the “ choir invisible” 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 


and now we have to record the death of Theodor 
Mommsen, which took place at Berlin on November 1 at 
the ripe age of eighty-five. 

Mommsen was both politician and historian. With his 
political career we shall not here concern ourselves. Most 
persons know how he supported the Revolution of 1548, 
and was consequently dismissed from his chair of juris- 
prudence at Leipzig University; how he vehemently 
attacked France at the time of the Franco-German War ; 
how he sat in the Reichstag as deputy for Cottbus- 
Spremberg-Calau from 1873 to 1882, first as a member of 
the National Liberal party, and later joining the Liberal 
Union ; how in 1882 he attacked Bismarck in a speech anc 
was tried for libel and acquitted ; how he then retired from 
politics, his one relapse being his aggressive utterances 
against our policy in South Africa during the late war. 

But the great Mommsen is Mommsen the historian, and 
it is of him we propose to say a few words. Of Danish 
stock, he was born at Garding—his father was a Lutheran 
pastor—in Schleswig, November 30, 1817. He went first 
to the Gymnasium at Altona and then to Kiel University. 
His studies there completed, he was commissioned by the 
Berlin Academy to make researches into Roman inscrip- 
tions on the spot, spending three years in France and 
Italy. In 1858 he was appointed to the chair of ancient 
history at Berlin University. He turned his attention to 
Roman inscriptions. At first older scholars looked with 
disfavour on the young man who employed the novel 
method of arranging inscriptions by geographical regions 
instead of by categories, but before many years had 
passed, the Berlin Academy adopted that system without 
reserve, and selected Mommsen to do the editing. His 
great work, the ‘“ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” begun 
under the auspices of the Academy in 1863, and still in 
progress, was the result. He was soon treated as a 
master, not only in Germany, but abroad, and was received 
with great deference at the Tuileries by Napoleon III. 
and the French scholars who were preparing the life of 
Julius Cesar. In 1893 he was appointed perpetual 
secretary of the Berlin Academy. 

His work touched every side of the science, if we may 
so call it, of Roman Antiquities: law, history, philology, 
epigraphy, numismatics, he was, as Freeman said, master 
of them all. Every time he handled a question, if he did 
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hot, as Was usual with hin); bréak éntirely new ground, he 
invariably added some fresli element. Indeed, he astonished 
ull by the universality of his knowledge, and by a spirit 
of activity that age could not quell. 

Ilis greatest work is indubitably the ‘ Rémische 
Geschichte,’’ published at intervals from 1854 to 1885 in five 
volumes, of which the fourth volume has not yet seen the 
light. The third volume ends with the battle of Thapsus, 
the fifth treats of the Roman provinces from Czesar to 
Diocletian. Mommsen’s reason for publishing the title 
volume before the fourth was thatother works existed 
that could fill that particular gap, whereas no compre- 
hensive survey of the provinces of Imperial Rome during 
that period was available. 

In treating the early history of Rome, Mommsen 
neglected the old traditions and made no attempt to 
reconstruct a series of facts about the early Roman 
kingdom. He tried to form an idea of the primitive 
—— of Italy and the beginnings of Rome by an 
analysis of religion and an examination of languages, in 
fact he substituted scientific methods for hypothetical con- 
ceptions. All his facts are presented in a more or less 
personal way. Ile takes sides for and against, and makes 
i hero of Julius Cesar in much the same way as Macaulay 
did of William ITT. Mommsen has been severely blamed 
for this kind of hero-worship, but let us not forget that it 
lends light and colour to history, and makes a study of 
that subject a joy for the average man instead of reducing 
it to a science only suited to the serious student. 
With all his partiality, Mommsen will be found to be as 
hostile to the democratic government he judges dangerous 
as to the patrician party whom he despises. Like Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his “‘ History of the World,” Mommsen 
indulges in the, to our thinking, pleasing habit of com- 
paring the past with the present. For instance, he 
compares Cresar with Cromwell—a not altogether felicitous 
choice—Cato with Don Quixote, and in one passage 
daringly likens the Syrian flute-players of Imperial Rome 
to cocottes parisiennes. 

But the literary charm of Mommsen’s history—his style 
is clear and pleasant—-is no cloak to unscientific methods. 
Ile is completely master of his subject: his knowledge of 
ethnology, of comparative philology, of the whole history 
of antiquity, his power of graphic description of both 
national and individual character and of vigorous narra- 
tion, make his history of the Roman Republic facile 
princeps among the works of the kind produced in modern 
times. 

Of his interesting personality we have no space to write. 
He had enormous influence on young people, his absent- 
mindedness, though it led to at times, quaint errors was 
an endearing trait, and his striking figure, his extra- 
ordinarily bright eyes, his intellectual countenance, 
surrounded by silvery Iccks, will be greatly missed, not 
only by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance, 
hut by the casual passer-by in the streets of Berlin. 


The ‘ Book Monthly,” an excellent number, gives us a 
pleasant story of Mr. John Morley. To a friend who asked 
him whether he had not felt relieved on finishing the 
‘* Life of Mr. Gladstone,” he answered ‘“ Yes, I am very 
thankful—and very lonely.”” An echo almost of Gibbon’s 
feeling after the completion of the Decline and Fall. 


Booxsetters’ Catalogues Received :—-The Goodspeed 
Bookshop, Boston, U.S.A. (General and Autographs) ; 
Messrs. Melven Brothers, Inverness (History, Topography, 
ce. Scotland); Mr, Francis Edwards, High Street, Mary- 
lebone (General); Mr. Thomas Thorne, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (General); Mr. TB. U. Blackwell, Oxford (Political 


Keonomy and General); Messrs. Maggs Brothers, Strand 
(General and MSS.). 
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Dramatic Notes 


ii, Various revolutionary movements in dramatic 
matters at home and abroad are curious phenomens 
of the unrest of these our own times. A largé 
section of thinking men and women complain, not 

without some cause, that the drama of the day is out of 
touch with life, that it deals with forms and conventions, 
and that the stage no longer holds up the mirror to nature. 
It is a question whether the theatre ever did so hold up 
the mirror ; it has always reflected the manners and moral 
tone of society, sometimes of the people at large. But the 
theatre has always been and will always be primarily a 
form of entertainment, dealing as a rule with but one of the 
many matters that go to make up life, the love of man for 
woman. ‘The revolutionaries deny that love is all in all 
and ask of dramatic authors that they should deal with 
some of the other interests of humanity. 


No one will deny that there is much to be said for 
their plea. But, so far, rebellious authors have not 
really strayed very far from the beaten track, playing 
only variations on the old theme of sexual love, choosing 
however subjects for treatment which did not lend them- 
selves to public discussion and which not seldom are 
thoroughly undramatic. The essential of a theme for a 
play is that it be dramatic, that is to say, that when a 
play is acted it must hold the attention and excite the 
interest of the spectators. The characters in the play 
must be human and their actions, their fortunes and 
misfortunes, their hopes and their disappointments, must 
come home to our hearts. Novelists do not so closely 
restrict themselves to love motives, though even they 
are seldom hardy enough to leave love altogether on one 
side. 


Ir the drama is to become real, dramatists must look 
around on life itself, no longer contenting themselves with 
painting old pictures with new colours and slightly 
different groupings of the figures. Surely life offers a 
suflicient variety of subjects; the life of the poor, crimes 
of all characters, the world of business, the relations of 
parents and children, politics, and so on. To take the 
highest example, Shakespeare, a practical playwright 
whose livelihood depended on the favour of the playgoers, 
did not find a love interest essential, as for example, 
‘‘Macbeth”’ and ‘‘ King Lear.” ‘The modern dramatist 
seems to look around for a new form of the old, old story, 
following blindly in the footsteps of Dumas, who asked for 
three people and a passion. The passion of love is not 
the only dramatic interest in life, and when our play- 
writers realise this fact there will be a healthier outlook 
for the future of the serious drama. 


Looxinc down the theatrical advertisements of the 
leading theatres in the daily paper I find that there are 
twenty-two theatres open, the performances being— 

Shakespeare - - - 
More or less serious drama : 
Melodrama [and farce} - . 
Comedies - - - - 
Musical pieces - - . 


CO sie Cibo 


Taking into account the quality of some of the dramas 
and comedies it seems clear that the taste of the town is 
all for the lightest of dramatic fare. The question that 
occurs is—is the serious fare bad and therefore unaccept- 
able, or is serious fare, however good, not in demand ? 
Who can answer until a serious play of living interest and 
of good workmanship is offered to the public and rejected 
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of them? Mr. Pinero’s “Letty” is not light pabulum, 
yet the public swallows it eagerly; whether it is true to 
life is another matter. 
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Ir is curious in this connection to note that among 
savage nations the drama—such as it is—more often deals 
with the serious issues of life than it does among civilised 
races. War and religion, as well as love, are its subjects, 
and strangely, in medieval times in Europe the theatre 
existed almost entirely as a means of moral and religious 
education and edification. 


Sone interesting productions and revivals are promised 
for the late autumn, Mrs. Craigie’s ‘‘ The Flute of Pan,” 
with Miss Olga Nethersole, some Shakespeare productions 
by Mr. Lewis Waller at the Imperial, ‘‘ The Way of the 
World,” by the Mermaid Society at the Court, a play 
by Lady Troubridge, ‘‘ The Beautiful Mrs. Oakleigh,” and 
a revival of ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story,” on December 7 
at the St. James’s. 





Lupwic Futps, whose latest play, ‘‘ Kaltwasser,” is to be 
presented at the German theatre to-night, is known to the 
English stage by three plays that have been performed in 
London: ‘The Lost Paradise,” “The Talisman,” and 
“Twin Sisters.” He was born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
July 15, 1862. He early showed literary tastes and was 
encouraged by his father, a wealthy coal-merchant, to 
pursue them. In 1884 Fulda went to live at Munich, 
where he came under the influence of Paul Heyse. In 
1893 he married Fraiilein Theumann, an actress of the 
Deutsche Theater, Berlin. Besides plays, Fulda is the 
author of poems, prose tales, and an admirable translation 
of Moliére. He is also responsible for the German 
rendering of Rostand’s ‘‘ Cyrano.” 


Ir is difficult to believe that the author of ‘‘ Heimat,” 
** Das Gliick im Winkel,” and ‘“‘ Johannisfeuer”’ is also 
the author of ‘ Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates,”’ a comedy in 
four acts. ‘The hero, Hartmeyer, a dentist by profession, 
is an idealist, a hater of tyranny. He had helped to 
found in 1848 the Sturmgeselle League, each member 
of which took the name of some wise man, and now 
towards the end of the seventies Hartmeyer, otherwise 
Socrates, clings to the older ideals of liberty and 
government and despises Bismarck and all his works. 
But Hartmeyer is drawn with uncertain hand, he is 
no Don Quixote, no tragi-comic figure, and it is not 
possible to determine whether the dramatist intends 
us to sympathise with him or to laugh at him. The 
idealist may call forth a smile, but he should never 
raise a laugh. It must be confessed that the climax of 
the third act jars somewhat if we are meant to take it 
seriously. The man of ’48 declaring that he will live, 
suffer and die for the ideals of his youth, proceeds to 
turn his sons out of doors—Fritz, a dentist like himself, 
because he dared to attend one of the reigning princes’ dogs 
who was suffering from a gumboil, and Reinhold because 
he had joined a smart korps in the University of Berlin 
where he was a student. ‘This is scarcely the deed of a 
high-souled patriot. Hartmeyer’s views are vague and 
unconvincing, and so are those of his opponents, who, we 
suppose, stand for the modern school of thought. Indeed, 
the only persons in the play that are alive are the 
innkeeper and the barmaid. 


We may whisper that in Berlin it is somewhat ill- 
naturedly said that a dog’s gumboil, an university student’s 
badge, and a barmaid’s bed take the place of character, 
humour, and life. But the Berlin critics Love very naturally 
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not forgiven Sudermann for the fierce attack he made on 
them at the end of last year, and we believe that several 
libel cases are pending. 


SupERMANN, who lives at Charlottenburg, has never 
courted what we may call personal publicity, and is little 
known except by his work beyond a small circle of friends 
and admirers. ‘To them he occasionally reads, and always 
with admirable elocutionary effect, his productions while 
they are as yet unpublished. He is married to a highly- 
gifted woman, herself an authoress in a modest way. . He 
is a handsome man, his dark melancholy face lighting up 
with an expressive smile when he speaks. His manner is 
absolutely unaffected, and his whole personality most 
attractive. Although he has travelled much and lived in 
many and various cities, he clings closely to his native 
East Prussia. The monotonous meadow-flats and corn- 
lands, the meagre pine-woods and dark, lonely pools of the 
district in which he spent his boyhood, form the background 
of most of his novels and plays. Matziken, the village 
where he was born in 1857, is certainly the scene of ‘‘ Der 
Sturmgeselle Sokrates,’’ and the magistrate, the school- 
master, the grocer, the Jewish rabbi, the tax collector, who 
constitute the chief persons of the drama, are types of its 
inhabitants. Germany is so vast a country compared with 
England, and the differences of north and south, east and 
west are so great, that in judging a German novel or play 
we must never forget to take into account the writer’s 
birth-place. Hauptmann cannot be considered apart from 
Silesia, Frenssen from Schleswig-Holstein, Clara Viebig 
from Westphalia, Max Halbe from West Prussia, Spiel- 
hagen from Pomerania, Hermine Villinger from the Black 
Forest. Such localisation is to be found, of course, in our 
own literature, but it is only of late years, comparatively, 
that our novelists have begun to realise its value—our 
playwrights steadily disregard it—whereas it bas always 
been one of the characteristic features of German fiction 
and drama. 


Musical Notes 


HE first of the new Richters might well have been 
] better attended—more expecially seeing that it was 
*lso the first of the Berlioz Centenary concerts. It 
is indeed hard to say what London concert goers 
are coming to nowadays. Go to whatsoever concert you 
choose and the tale is the same. But Richter will doubtless 
once again draw about him all his old admirers in time. 
Meanwhile his hand has assuredly not lost its cunning 
during his sojourn in the North. Berlioz is not perhaps one 
of those composers with whom Richter is most in sympathy. 
But if it is not ideal Berlioz playing which he produces it is 
something in its own way hardly less remarkable. When 
he began the Hungarian March, for instance, it seemed 
that such a deliberate tempo must fail of its effect. One 
might have known, however, that Richter was well aware 
what he was doing, and in the end a climax of terrific 
power resulted. In the ‘Harold in Italy” symphony 
again, one lacked perhaps some of those gossamer effects 
which Lamoureux, say, knew how to get from his French 
players ; but en revanche there was a suggestion of solidity 
and worth about the work as Richter read it which 
amply made up for this. It is indeed the highest merit 
of Richter’s Berlioz playing that almost he persuades one 
vhat Berlioz was a great composer. 





Miss Dorotay Brinson, the newest Sevcik débutante 
(though Sevcik was of course only one of several distin- 
guished teachers who contributed to her training), is not a 
second Marie Hall, although undoubtedly a player of much 
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ability and promise. Her first appearance in London was 
quite successful. In concertos by Spohr and Saint-Saéns 
she showed herself possessed of musical intelligence and 
feeling, while the usual Paganini pyrotechnics served to 
prove her power to play music requiring neither of those 
attributes. But with further study she will probably 
play both sorts better. Her playing at present lacks 
spontaneity and abandon, likewise that individual note 
which arrests attention at the outset and holds it to the 
end. But these things will all come in time. Miss 
Bridson, whose father will be remembered by many as an 
excellent baritone, possesses one inestimable advantage. 
She has youth on her side. 


Mr. Antuur Hervey, whose tone poems, “On the 
Heights” and “‘On the March,” made such an excellent 
impression on their hearers at the symphony concert last 
Saturday, is one of the few composer-critics on the London 
musical press. In private life the most amiable of men, 
he gives the world the benefit of his critical opinions 
through the columns of the “ Morning Post.” Another 
critic who similarly discharges a divided duty is Mr. 
T.ionel Monckton, of ‘“‘ The Daily Telegraph,’ whose fame 
as one of the most popular Gaiety composers is known 
unto men. In France, of course, the same thing is much 
more common. M. Alfred Bruneau is only one of many 
esteemed composers as well known by their critical 
writings as by their music: the late M. Jonciéres, who 
wrote so brilliantly in the Paris “‘ Liberté,” was a second, 
while Saint-Saéns is another busy musical littérateur 
whose name might be cited appropriately enough in this 
connection. If it comes, however, to composers who, 
without being actually musical critics, have written on 
musical matters, few have done more solid work in this 
way than Sir Hubert Parry. By his “‘ Studies of Great 
Composers,” ‘The Art of Music,” and above all the 
masterly volume dealing with the music of the seventeenth 
century, which he contributed to the ‘‘ Oxford History of 
Music,” Sir Hubert Parry has won an assured position 
for himself in the ranks of musical authors. Otherwise 
the number of eminent composers who have wielded the 
author’s pen to any particular effect has not been very 
great. Wagner, Berlioz, and Schumann, to whom might 
perhaps be added Mendelssohn and Liszt, pretty well 
complete the list. 


‘** Harmony: Ins Tuwory axp Practice,” by Ebenezer 
Prout (Augener & Co.), is a new edition, the sixteenth, of a 
work which has long since become a classic. That sixteen 
editions of such a work should be demanded in twelve 
years speaks indeed for itself, and most men would have 
been well content to let the matter rest there. It is, 
however, wholly characteristic of Dr. Prout’s conscientious 
methods that he has deemed it necessary to revise and 
re-write his earlier work so as to have made it in its latest 
form almost a new book. Considerably more than half 
the text is stated to be additional matter, while important 
modifications in substance as well as form have been 
rendered necessary by the author’s virtual abandonment 
of the harmunic series as the basis on which his system is 
founded. His own words on this point are worth 
quoting :— 

Further investigation and thought have convinced the 
author that the practical objections to the derivation of the 
higher discords—the ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from 
the natural series of upper partials were far greater than he 
had realised in first writing the volume. . The modern 
key, whether major or minor, is so largely the result of 
wsthetic rather than of scientific consideration that it is far 
better for the student that it should be dealt with from the 
former view. 

Whatever views may be entertained on the theoretical 
questions involved, Dr. Prout is obviously deserving of the 
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utmost respect for the courage and frankness with which 
he has acknowledged his change of opinions—a change 
which has, of course, involved a very extensive re-arrange- 
ment of the contents of his work. At the same time, from 
the practical point of view, the matter at issue is really one 
of very slight importance, and in its new form as in its 
old, Dr. Prout’s work may be safely commended to students 
and all others as one of the very best volumes of its kind 
extant. A particular merit of Dr. Prout’s work is its 
never failing lucidity, while, by taking absolutely nothing 
for granted, Dr. Prout has managed to get within its 
covers practically everything which is needful to a perfect 
understanding of the whole vast subject of which it 
treats. 


“*Samuet Perys—Lover of Musique” by Sir Frederick 
Bridge (Smith, Elder ) is a readable little volume which 
brings together all that is known concerning the very 
musical attainments of the immortal old gossip. All 
Pepys’s readers are aware, of course, how constantly he 
refers to matters musical, but few, perhaps, have realised 
what considerable knowledge of the subject was his. 
Somehow one never thinks of these old-fashioned music 
lovers as possessed of the keenness and learning by which 
amateurs of our own day are so frequently distinguished. 
The quaint phraseology, together with the simplicity and 
naivete of the thoughts expressed makes it peculiarly 
difficult to do this in the case of Pepys. None the less, 
taking all his references to the art which are brought 
together in this volume, it is quite clear that he was not 
less well-informed than he was enthusiastic concerning 
it. His enthusiasm, indeed, was not to be questioned. 
‘* Musique,” as he put it in his diary, “is the thing of the 
world that I love most”; and he showed his affection in 
every possible way. Among other things he seems to 
have made a point of making acquaintance with all 
the more prominent professional musicians of his day 
and some of the most interesting pages of the present 
volume are those dealing with his encounters with his 
contemporaries. 


Sm F. Brivce recalls in this connection the famous 
“Ttalian’’ song which Lawes wrote with the object of 
ridiculing the then prevailing and wholly uncritical 
admiration for all things foreign—the music being charm- 
ing, but the words nothing more or less than an index to 
a collection of Italian songs, together with the headings 
as to their character, the result when translated taking 
this delicious form :— 

In that frozen heart, 

For one voice. 

My lady weeps, Alas! with former lights. 

If your eyes, What anguish from the pallid 

For two voices. lip. 

Oh ever when thou seck’st to Thus my life, 

save me, For three voices. 

I fight and scorn. 
No doubt those who had admired this delightful pro- 
duction as a gem of Italian lyricism felt duly mortitied 
when the explanation appeared. Pelham Humfrey, the 
teacher of Purcell, is another notable musician of those 
days who figures in Pepys’s pages as a “‘ swaggering 
young handsome gentleman,’’ although ‘‘ without question 
he is a good musician.’’ Purcell unfortunately was but 
eleven years of age when Pepys’s diary closed, though 
there is good reason to believe that Pe ys made his 
acquaintance, while it is equally certain that he came in 
due course to appreciate his music. Sir F. Bridge has 
produced a very readable little volume. 


May not the unhappy one 
lieve, 


Taat brilliant and suggestive writer, Mr. Ernest 
Newman, has been discussing in our bi-lingual contem- 
porary, the ‘ Weekly Critical Review,” the relationship 
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between the composers and the poets. He admits that 
the analogy must not be pushed too far. At the same 
time, ‘some music, like Wagner’s and Beethoven’s and 
Bach’s.and Hugo Wolf’s seems to speak to us of a brain 
square-posed towards the essential facts of men and 
things. .. . These men give us in their music just 
the same mental world as we get in the poetry of Shake- 
speare, of Goethe, of Milton, of Wordsworth—the same 
sense of a mind attuned to catch and respond to the 
deeper vibrations of life. We put them in the 
same category with the poets who have the philosophical 
brain as well as the artistic nerve.” 

‘The difference between the poet’s and the composer’s 
methods is not so great,’’ Mr. Newman proceeds, “as 
appears at first sight. Even in the poet’s work the 
thing that moves us, that causes us to dub him philo- 
sopher as well as artist, is after all not the actual 
thought he offers, but the unanalysable thrill that 
comes, by means that are also unanalysable, whenever 
he touches the springs of profound feeling within us, 
whenever he probes through the merely superficial 
network of sensations and ideas and thrusts into the 
deeper plexus that underlies them. The vague- 
ness of the musician’s message cease to be a reproach 
when we realise that the poet also in his greatest moments 
stirs us just as vaguely, just as obscurely, with just 
the same sensation of incomprehensible depths being 
troubled.” 

“‘ Just as vaguely, just as obscurely’ 
far perhaps. ‘The thrill of— 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 


is surely more easily explained than that of, say, the 
famous horn passage in the trio of the “‘ Eroica,” or the 
‘‘'Trauermarsch,” or the C sharp minor fugue in the first 
set of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight.” 


> 


is going rather 


Bur even so there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
the conclusion that in each instance, from the musician as 
from the poet, one gets the impression in such cases as 
those named of greatness and profundity as well as of 
mere sensuous beauty. In a more superficial sense, too, 
what music lover has not traced analogies before now 
between individual composers and particular poets. Bach, 
for instance, seems obviously to pair off with Milton, 
Beethoven with Shakespeare, Schubert with Shelley, and 
so on; while coming nearer to our own day one may find 
in Mendelssohn the plainest counterpart to ‘Tennyson, in 
Brahms a musical Browning, and in Richard Strauss with 
his wondrous technique and feats of virtuosity we may 
perhaps see Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s analogue. 


New Music 


‘Tue songs of Schubert and Schumann are among the 
latest volumes issued by Messrs. Ascherberg & Co., and 
for the excellence of their editing and get up, as well as 
the moderate price at which they are issued, they may be 
heartily commended. Mr. Anton Riickauf as editor of the 
volumes has done his work with skill and taste, adding 
with good judgment many marks of expression, but 
properly enough employing smaller type to distinguish 
these from the signs of the originals, while admirable 
English texts have been supplied in the case of each 
volume by Mr. Percy Pinkerton. In the Schubert 
volume many of the keys have also been transposed with 
a view to adapting the songs for a mezzo-soprano or 
baritone voice—a procedure which, though not entirely 
free from objection, may be justified, doubtless, on the 
score that such deathless creations cannot be made too 
widely accessible. 
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Art Notes 


HE Paris Autumn Salon, which has been awaited with 

great interest by the art world, opened its doors 

[ to the public on Saturday last in the “Petit: 

Palais.” One of the disappointments of the 

exhibition is the lack of response to invitations for examples 

of decorative art, there being only forty numbers in this 

section, as against over 900 others, although it is hard to 

understand why any large display of this particular branch 

of art should have been expected so early in the life of this 
new departure in exhibitions. 





Tue idea of opening with an evening ‘“ vernissage,” 
like other details of the affair, was novel, but wise, since 
the authorities could be induced to permit the use of the 
basement only, which means that, except at night, there 
was of necessity that most trying of all light—mixed are 
lamps and day light. To the modish French woman this 
is as trying, personally, as to the poor artist who fancies 
his best effects ruined by such adverse conditions. 


Tuts Salon is com , for the most part, of pictures by 
painters who consider themselves ‘ independent,” and 
who may or may not belong to that class of good colourists 
and bad draughtsmen which seeks success by short cuts, 
as it were, refusing to fight the way forward through 
approved conventional paths to technical success. However 
that may be, Paris has accepted its new toy with character- 
istic enthusiasm, and it is generally conceded by the 
serious that the new school may be relied-upon to afford 
a preliminary testing ground to aspirants for honours in 
the older salons. 


As both hanging and grouping have been haphazard, so 
is most of the work—the great majority of the pictures 
accepted being more like first sketches, sent in by 
young artists with a view, if successful, to doing something 
serious another year. This is borne out by the fact that 
many who succeeded in finding space at the first exhibition 
of the ‘‘Independents ” appear this year represented by 
work far less ‘‘ independent,” in the irritating sense of the 
word, than formerly. Which means that they have 
refrained from the riot of colour in which they first 
worked. Still, many of the most pleasing figures will not 
bear critical inspection, owing to bad drawing. The 
brilliancy aimed at as almost the raison d’étre of the 
exhibition, is generally acknowledged, and the charge of 
pot-boiling is made in all good nature, the critics admitting 
that many sales are assured. 


Or all the criticisms, none is more instructive and 
amusing than that of Monsieur Pierre Veber, who gives 
the ‘‘ Herald” (Paris) a fascinating mixture of delighted 
approbation and witty disapproval. Speaking of the really 
excellent work of Mile. Dufau, Monsieur Veber does full 
justice to her freshness and sincerity, her flesh-tints, and 
the harmony of her composition, but then accuses her of 
being perilously near to that “‘rose des dames peintres 
arrivées,”’ and one can fancy the rage of a certain school 
at the innocent remark: ‘‘ Bougeritis resembles paralysis ; 
it attacks the extremities first. Mlle. Duffau lathers.” 


Tae French critics are quite unanimous in giving credit 
to the English artists at this exhibition, special mention 
having been made of Mr. Kunfy and Mr. Gerard Kelly as 
being worthy followers of Whistler, and to Mr. Wilder as 
being the best pupil of Manfra. ‘This last is high praise, 
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considering how long Mr. Wilder remained at Julien’s 
without particular distinction. 


Mr. Rupert W. Bowwy exhibits two portraits of women, 
one in particular suggesting rare possibilities in por- 
traiture. His decorative work is harmonious in colour, 
but rather too pretentious. ‘T'wo small pictures by Mr. 
Richard Rauft have elicited interest, and Mr. A. D. 
Gilhon earns praise for his landscapes. Mr. Alexander, 
who has not been exhibiting much lately, is pleasing 
in the portrait of a lady, but seems to have fallen off in 
his handling of colour. 


Tae annual exhibition of work of the ‘ Royal Female 
School of Art” is now open in Queen Square. ‘The King’s 
gold medal for still life competition has been awarded to 
Miss FE. R. Fazan for a fine rendering in water-colour of a 
brass bow! filled with gorse. The Gilchrist Scholarship of 
£50 a year is divided between Miss Annie Seaton for the 
first and Miss Jessie Farrow for the second year. ‘The 
department of design, presided over by Miss Welby and 
Miss Wyatt, shows some very creditable work, among 
which is Miss Rosamond Watson’s “Crown Lilly,” which 
secured the Queen Victoria Medal for 1902. 


Tue winter exhibition of oil paintings by artists of the 
British and foreign schools at McLean’s Gallery, in the 
Haymarket, while hardly distinguished, is decidedly 
interesting. For one thing, the engravings, which must 
be passed before the exhibition proper is reached, are so 
tempting that the visitor is likely to linger among them. 
The clou of the collection, the picture which rivets the 
attention and constantly draws one away from the rest, 
is Eugene Isabey’s ‘‘ Market Place at Rouen,’’ a work 
broad in treatment, rich in colour, and masterly in com- 
position. The reds and blues mark a fine study in 
contrasts, all working up to a most exquisite arrangement 
of soft blues in the centre. The work was painted in 
1853, and is reminiscent of the artist’s father. 


‘* A Srayparp Bearer or THE NETHERLANDS,” by I’, Roybet, 
I seem to remember as having been for a long time in the 
Avenue de l|’Opéra, Paris, and can only attribute to the 
unpleasant face of the model the fact of the picture 
having remained out of a permanent home in some private 
collection. 


Tue “ Brittany Interior” of Léon L’Hermitte, reminds 
one of this artist’s many wonderful charcoal productions, 
which, Rembrandtesque in character, have earned him 
a place in the Luxembourg, and the reputation of being 
one of the first artists of his class of the nineteenth 
century. But, perfect draughtsman as he is, he has 
the defects of his qualities, so that when he leaves his 
natural medium, charcoal, and uses paint, he is led by 
his draftsmanship to so accentuate unessential details 
that his balance is spoiled and his central effect ruined. 


Bovucereau’s ‘‘ La Gitana” is from a familiar model of 
his, and being done in 1867, shows the faulty drawing of 
that period of his work. Still, it is a Bougereau, and to 
people who like that sort of thing will be interesting. 


Forty-Five years’ work is represented in Sir Edward 
J. Poynter’s collection of water-colour drawings and chalk 
studies now occupying two rooms of the Fine Art Societies 
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Galleries. Lovers of Sir Edward’s work are always sure 
of finding the same painstaking care, the same serious, 
loving attention to detail, which marks this artist as of 
another school than that of to-day, and while many people 
see no beauty in anything which shows the craftsmanship 
of this class of picture, there will always remain that very 
respectable section of the community which wants its 
works of art, whether on canvas or in bronze or marble 
or wood, complete—finished to the last, and least, detail. 
Thus—the portrait of Lady Poynter, with a background 
whose ese accessory is in itself a picture, finds a host of 
admirers who could never really enjoy an impression which, 
no matter how fine a character study, nor how rich in 
colour, still lacked finish in the folds of a dress, in the 
pattern of some lace, or in the finish of the background. 
Elaboration in this portrait is carried to the greatest 
extreme, even the ornaments on a cabinet being such 
exact reproductions as to constitute in themselves separate 
studies in still life. ‘‘The Fountain in the Wood” 
exemplifies in his truest vein the artist’s feeling for 
tender, sylvan beauties ; the shaded path, leading upwards 
through summer foliage to sunshine beyond, carrying 
with it, somehow, a note of hope. All is the perfection 
of drawing, almost the faithfulness of the camera, without 
the hardness and the queer photographic tricks with 
values, and with the knowledge which makes Sir dward 
Poynter an artist even in a day when his type of work is 
generally considered old-fashioned. 


Features which will attract general interest at the New 
Gallery exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters 
include Rodin’s splendid bronze of the late William F. 
Henley, Millais’s portrait of the late Lord Salisbury, a 
representative group of Mr. Orchardson’s work, and 
examples of Whistler and Mr. Watts and Sir lawrence 
Alma-Tadema. The list offers attractions hardly to be 
resisted by the regular company of visitors to good picture 
shows, and there is such a decided diversity of method 
and temperament as to afford every opportunity for 
comparison by contrast. 


Mr. C. J. Lauper has on view a small collection of 
water-colours of Venice at Mr. Silva White’s gallery. 
There is evident in all of his work a vigour and dash 
which indicate certainty of touch and rapid execution. 
The themes, such as ‘‘ The Front of San Marco,” “ The 
Grand Canal,”’ ‘‘ The Doge’s Palace,” and ‘‘ The Lagoons,” 
are almost hackneyed, but in this case have been made 
interesting by style and by colour effects. 





Av the Woodbury Gallery, Mr. Aubrey Waterlield has 
some charming water-colour drawings of British and 
continental scenery. Mr. Waterfield, for his effects, has 
relied upon striking colour arrangements, giving thereby 
more value to composition than to mere delineation of any 
particular scene or place. The result is rare and delicate 
impression, backed by apparent confidence and by a very 
sincere idea of expressing just what he himself sees. 


Ar the Bruton Gallery is an exhibition of oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings and pastels, by Mr. Fred Stratton, 
a young Sussex artist. Mr. Bratton is a sensitive colourist 
who knows how to draw. ‘“‘ After Milking,” one of several 
excellent cattle pieces, suggests the beauty of a hazy 
autumn morning, while in ‘‘ Twilight” he has giver. his 
cottages and grassy slopes an atmosphere of the calm 
of coming night. Other work indicates that Mr. Stratton 
can also draw the figure. 








The Academy 


Mr. Everys Wievctin’s exhibitioi of picture post-catds 
at the Grafton Galleries is attracting an astonishing amount 
of attention, considering that the venture is purely com- 
mercial. But in this day it is rarely that one finds a 
person wholly uninterested in this fad and Mr. Wrenche is 
at the head of his class. In addition to his youth and 
personality, both factors in his success, he has had the 
judgment to secure work from the best known and most 
popular illustrators of the day and has spared no pains to 
make his share of the task, the reproduction, the best and 
most progressive obtainable. It may not be art in its 
narrow sense, but since it gives numberless people, 
scattered over the whole earth, an opportunity to see 
something of what is newest and brightest, it may, broadly 
speaking, have its place in the galleries. 
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“Tae Kixa or Kixas,” by Mary Vivian Hughes and 
Ursula Wood (A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd., price 5s. net), is 
evidently intended as a Christmas gift. The book is large 
and heavy, contains an illuminated text taken from the 
Psalms, St. Luke, St. Mark, Coleridge, Shakespeare, 
Milton, George Herbert, the Rossettis and others, and is 
illustrated by ‘‘ adaptations” from the old masters. It is 
too good, as a mere book, for children, and too bad, for 
the same reason, for mature minds. The perversion of the 
pictures is really painful. 


“Nelson and the Neapolitan 
Jacobins ” 


R. H. C. Gurrerivar, M.A., has edited for the Navy 

Records Society an important work entitled 

“Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins,” which 

is likely to arouse widespread interest among 
historical students. 

This volume deals with the only serious imputations 
which have ever been made against Nelson in his official 
capacity toward the Republicans at Naples in 1799. A 
large quantity of evidence bearing on this point has been 
accumulated during the course of the last 100 years, and 
Mr. Gutteridge has in this book brought it together and 
arranged it in such a form as to enable English readers 
to form their own judgment on the question at issue. 
There are nearly 200 documents in all, and many of these 
are new. Among them are forty new letters from Nelson 
to Sir John Acton and the King of Naples, which were 
unearthed by Mr. Gutteridge in the Neapolitan Archives, 
and are now published for the first time. Perhaps the 
most important series from the historian’s point of view 
consists, however, of the correspondence between Sir 
William Hamilton and Sir John Acton in June 1799. The 
publication of these letters will remove many difficulties 
which have hitherto impeded the elucidation of this 
mysterious episode. In the case of many other documents 
——- of a more or less unsatisfactory nature have been 
collated with the original MSS. 

The volume is prefaced with an introduction in which 
the events leading up to Nelson’s intervention and the 
revolution of 1799 are discussed, and the evidence both in 
support of the indictment against him and for the defence 
is critically examined. 

The conclusion to which the Editor comes after summing 
up is that much of the evidence against Nelson is un- 
reliable and that even if it be accepted, the verdict must 
be one of not proven. Nelson has, as Mr. Gutteridge 
points out, been convicted by foreign historians without 
a fair trial, and his good name has been besmirched on 
the authority of what was largely current gossip or 
partizan invective. 
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In the Magazines 


Awone the articles in recent magazines, likely io iiiterest 
readers of Tae AcapemMy, we may note Goor Worps, 
“‘ Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’” by G. K. Chesterton ; Tat ENauisi 
IttustrateD Magazine, “* Hiawatha’ Dramatised by the 
Ojibways,”” by Arthur Converse, ‘‘ The Mounting of the 
Stuart Masques,” by W. J. Lawrence, “Sir Leslie 
Stephen,’ by Edmund Gos3e, ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” by 
David Christie Murray, ‘‘ George Gissing,” by W. L. 
Courtney; Brackwoon’s, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” ‘‘ Thackeray 
and His Critics” ; Contemporary, ‘‘Mr. Morley’s ‘Life of 
Gladstone,’”” by Augustine Birrell, ‘‘Studies in Literary 
Psychology, 1. The Syntax of De Quincy,” by Vernon 
Lee; Tas Monraty Review, ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels,” 
by the Earl of Iddesleigh ; Nationat Review, ‘‘ Some Early 
Impressions—Journalism,” by Sir Leslie Stephen ; Inpr- 
PENDENT Review, ‘The Eccentric Author of ‘Sandford 
and Merton,’ ” by John F'yvie, ‘‘ Mr. Morley’s ‘ Gladstone,’ ”’ 
by G. W. E. Russell; Tae Wortn’s Work, ‘‘ Gladstone the 
Worker,” ‘“‘The Story of Irish Lace,” by E. Leahy ; 
Westuixster Review, ‘‘ William Watson,” by P. L. G. 
Webb. 


Correspondence 


Living Descendants of the Royal Stuarts in 
the Male Line 


Sir,--Mr. Earl Hodgson need not doubt that there exist, in very 
great numbers, “living descendants of the Royal Stuarts in the 
male line.” ‘The kings were, extensively, the fathers of their 
people, as any peerage shows. Who, for example, are the Scotts 
of Buccleuch ? Descendants of the younger brother of James de 
la Cloche.—Yours, &c., 

A. Lana. 


Present Day Fiction. 


Sin, —“ A New Writer” in your issue of to-day is surely a little 
hard on the poor publishers. Why should these janitors of the 
temple of literature be expected to submit to the vulgar scrutiny 
of readers for the press the delphic obscurities of diction, false 
rimes, wrongful accents, and original punctuation of popular 
idols —beings who are, of course, a law unto themselves ? 

Were careful composition generally encouraged by our 
publishers, so that each succeeding generation did not have to 
reject as trash the bulk of the works that its immediate pre- 
decessors doted on, the book-stores might in time become so 
laden with undying prose and immortal verse as to leave no room 
for even the best productions of the new writers.—Yours, &c., 

The Hermitage, Sutton, Fraxcis H. Burier. 

October 31, 1903. 


The British Empire Shakespeare Socicty 


Sir,—I was very pleased to see an announcement of the next 
two readings of the Society in last week’s Acapemy, and I would 
be glad if you could find room in your issue of next week to 
mention the objects of the Society, which are as follows :— 

1. To promote greater familiarity with Shakespeare’s works 
among all classes throughout the British Empire. 

2. To help the rising generation not only to study Shakespeare’s 
works, but to love them. 

3. To form Shakespeare Clubs and Reading Societies (or help 
those already existing) in London, in the provinces, and in the 
colonies, 

4. To encourage the study of Shakespeare by prizes given 
yearly for the best reading, recitation, acted scene from his plays, 
or essay on Shakespeare by members of the Society. 

With reference to the reading of “Othello” in December, in 
which Miss Ellen Terry has kindly promised to read Desdemona, 
I wish to point out that owing to the demand for seats it has been 
found necessary to give the reading in the large hall of the 
Bishopsgate Institute ; the exact date and hour will be announced 
in due course. 
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[ will be very pleased to supply particulars about the Society to 
any person interested in our work, Applications for seats, and all 
communications, should be sent to undernoted address.— Yours, &c 

17, Southwell Gardens, 8. W., Greta Morritt. 

November 3, 1902. 


Cripplegate Church and Milton 

Sir,—-May we ask your valuable help in bringing before the notice 
of your readers the fund which has been opened for subscriptions to 
restore the north wall of Cripplegate Church, and to acquire a site 
on which to erect a promised statue of Milton ? 

The total cost is estimated at £3,500, and towards this the sum 
of £2,000 has been subscribed locally, as appears by the first list 
of subscriptions enclosed with this. 

It is to obtain the remaining £1,500 necessary to complete the 
project (particulars and drawings of which are enclosed) that we 
venture to appeal to all who are interested in the historical associa- 
tions of one of our most famous City churches, or who desire to help 
in doing honour to the memory of the author of “ Paradise Lost.” 

Subscriptions may be sent to any of the undersigned at the 
Cripplegate Tnstitute, Golden Lane, Cripplegate.—Yours, &c., 

Aubert Barrr, M.A., Vicar of Cripplegate. 

J. A. Cave, 

H. Vratov, C.C., 
J. Bappetey, Deputy. 

James Lake, C.C. 


Churchwardens. 


“Academy ’’ Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
Tur Eprror, Tae Acapewy axp Literatore, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
he sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, <Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 
LITERATURE 

“TIE 18 UNREASONABLE, as are all those who expect more from life and the 
world than life and the world have to give."—In Morley's “ Gladstone,” vol. 2, p. 370, 
you will find these words. In one of Jowett’s early essays accompanying his 
edition of the Colossians, Thessalonians and Ephesians—1 ‘hink those are the 
epistles, because they deal largely with moral graces—the similar assertion is made 
of St Paul in almost the same words. I cannot say chapter and verse for the essay, 
but L know it is there, because my attention was called to it by an undergraduate 
when I was an undergraduate, between 1863 and 1868. Mr. Morley, I think it is 
clear, knew he was citing a famous dictum, and could have named Jowett and 
St. Paul. [should call it an instance of the legitimate allusive style, ina book writte.a 
for the educated. It is a difficulty with me, in your interesting A. Q. A. page, 
that I wish to ask a question, and at the same time to give my approximate or 
almost certain answer. But you do not want essays. However, take one instance. 
*And that two-handed engine at the door Stand ready to smite once and smite no 
more,”—Lycidas, I asked Mr, Alfred (or is it Arthur? Arthur, I think) Sidgwi-k, 
the famous Cambridge-Oxford don and lecturer on Milton, as he descended from 
the platform, what those lines meant ; he said * Nobody knows.” Now, I felt certain 
1 knew then, though I said nothing, and feel so now. They are a magnificent 
periphrasis for Death. In Caroline times the axe of the executioner was two- 
handed, the victim emerged from a door, the executioner stood back against the 
wall close to the door trying to hide himself at first, avd it was supposed that one 
blow was enough.—C. S. Oakley. 

SURLLEY.—What is the exact inscription over the door of the house at Great 
Marlow, where Shelley lived, and where he was visited by Byron ? 

QUOTATIONS WANTED, 

*To the rhyme of old Time 
Doth my ditty run.” —F. B. PD. 


WILL any one please tell me where I can find the following phrase :~“ The men 
who live on yellow pens” ? The reference is, of course, to the men ofthe Navy. I 
believe it was in a book of naval verse published three or four years ago.— Bordey 


*A holt from the blae.”"—A, 
ART 
FRANS Hats.—In what gallery is his “Reading Boy”? Is a reproduction in 
photogravure obtainable ?--/. 7 
GENERAL 
Semtric LANGUAGES are read from oer to left, when and why was the change 
made to reading from left to right ?—J, 


* DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE” or “Queen Anne is dead.”—-Which of these is the 
rue form? And what is the origin of the phrase? Whe ia the“Anne"? (not 
ur Queen Anne, probably)—M, A, 
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ALDUS, &C.—In a little collection of buoks frotic the press of Aldus I have a very fine 
copy of “ Petri Aleyonii Medices Legatus de Exsilio.” Has this ever been reprinted 
since it, was reprinted by Burchard Menckenius in the “ Analecta de Calamitate 
Literatorum, Lipsie,” 1707,12mo, Has this Analecta been seen in any sale room in 
recent years ?”—I have also a Cicero from the Aldus Press not mentioned by 
Renouard in his Imprimirie des Aldes ; it is of the year 1550. Has any copy of this 
been noticed in recent years ?—Has the little Aldus work “ Poesie Volgari de Lorenzo 
Medici” of the -year 1550 been reprinted ?—Have any copies been known in the 
library sales of. recent years of an Aldus of 1528, called “ Pauli Aeginetae Medici 
Optimi”? I have a very nice copy (small folio) of this, the editio princeps, and 
pave never heard of another.—Can any one give me information as to a book I have, 
described by my grandfather I see as,“ Liber Pretiossiss'mus.” Ican find no account 
of it in any reference work. It is described on the title page “De Regibus Sicilix 
et Apuliae,” &c.; “nune primum in lucem edita” &c.; “item, Parallela Alfonsina,” 
&c.; “quibus accedunt Bartholomaei Faccii Gen Vensus,” &c.; “Ex bibliotheca 
Marq. Freheri, Hanoviae, typis Wechelianis, apud Heredes Toannis Aubrii, 1€11.” 
In a book, a small thick quarto, called “Prose ¢ Memorie dei Gelati; e vari 
componimem ” (containing several very charming engravings), and printed at 
Bologna in 1671, there is printel on the title-page “Ool.S. Andreae Poeuit Bon.” 
Does this allude to a cellection of books, and what is this word “ Poenit” ?—X. A. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. —Is a Boston book called “The Pilgrims’ Scrip” 
obtainable in England ? If not, why not?—R. SVP. 


SPENSER.—I picked up, some time ago, in a second-hand book shop, a rather dilapi- 
dated copy of the works of Edmund Spenser, with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a glossarial index, to which is prefixed some account of the life 
of Spenser by the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland ; London, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, micccxly, With a dedication to Alfred Tennyson, 
Esq. This edition of the works of Spenser is inscribed by The Publisher, May, 1849. 
An I found on one of the “ pages de garde ” the following dedication : “To Etienne 
Benoit, with kindest regards of Leigh Hunt.” The hand is very much like Leigh 
Huat’s handwriting, such as I saw it many times in the British Museum, I shoul! 
like to know if any of your readers could identify this Etienne Benoit ? And tell me 
in what way he was acquainted with Leigh Hunt ?—/. DD 


Answers 


LITERATURE 


CRABBE'S POEMs,—I am unable to say where any translation of Lucan’s 
lines can be found, and am not saying that the following is a good one; but 
if “Quill” is ingennonsly wishing to know Lucan’s meaning, it is here. It is s 
enrions petty coincidence that I have used the word “quill” before discovering 
the pseudonym. I have appended two Virgilian quotations to which Lucan 
obviously alludes, and one of which (No. 1) justifies, I think, an epithet I have 
nso: 

Even he who blew aloud Aineian strains 

Through Western lands—whose mighty name remains 
Smiting and pulsing round Olympus’ head, 

Ant with Rome’s rumour challenges the dead, 

The old Mceonides—perchance had stay’d 

*Inglorious in his own stream-haunted glade, 

And piped unheralded on fameless quill,t+ 

Had no Mecenas helped him with his bill. 


Flumina amene sylvasque inglorius,—Viry. 
+ Tenni musam meditamur avena.-—Virg. 
—C, S, Oakleu, 


MILTON'S “LYCIDAS.”—(Q) “Like to that sanguine flower,’ &c. (A.) The 
Hyaciath. Nore.—Hyacinth was the son of a Spartan king, and was accidentally 
slain by Apollo. On a Hyacinth’s leaves are marks said to be AI, AI (alas) or Y, the 
Greek initial of Hyacinth. (Sve Milton’s “On the Death of a Fair Infant,” line 27.) 
Consnit “English Poems by Milton,” edited by R. O. Browne, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press Series).—//. B. O. 

MILTON'’s “SONNET TO THE NIGHTINGALE.”"—(Q.) “Now timely, ere the 
rude bird,” &e, (A.) The Cuckoo, already mentioned in line 6. NotTE.—* Chaucer 
relates that among lovers the tradition ran that it was of better omen to hear the 
Nightingale than the Cuckoo, and complains of ill-luck similar to that here 
lamented by Milton.” Oonsult /bid.—H. B. 0, 


‘Tuk EeiGontaD,.”—The author of this poem is William Wilkie, D. D., Profesor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, 1721-72.—-A. 7 


QUOTATION FOUND. 

“LA VIE EST VAINE,” 
the author.—W. 77. C. 

“LA VIE EST VAINE.”—In answer to an inquiry in your issne of Saturday last — 
the author is Leon Montenacken.-—. 

“LA VIE EST VALINE,” &c,—The author is Minte-Nalken.—A. M. 


In reply to A. 7. the lines beginning “ La vie est vaine,” are from an epigram by 
the Belgian poet Leon Montenaecken. It is entitled “Peu de Caose.”--8. 


Tuk RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN.—It was the Lord Shaftesbury of 
Charles IL.’s time who, to a lady who inquired as to his religion, answered, * Madam, 
wise men are but one religion” : and when she further pressed him to tell what 
that was, “ Madam, wise men never tell.” (Seccombe and Allen's “ Age of Shake- 
speare,” vol. IL, p. 123, note).—D. 7’. 


Léon Montenacken is stated by Mr. James Hooper to he 


GENERAL 


“So Lone.”—I have for some years shared “S, B. T.’s” opinion that “ So long” 
is a barrack-room corruption of “Salaam,” the ordinary form of greeting in 
Northern India—of course well-known to the British soldier. I had always heard 
the words pronounced a3 a spondee—“sd long”; but one day I heard them as an 
iambus—“s) long,” and its probable connection with “galaam ” at once flashed upon 
me.—A.C 

“So Lone,”—I fear “ Salaam,” will not do as the origin of the phrase, as all who 
know the East say that the word is never used in farewell. Besides, how could the 
word have in that way originated in America, as it seems certain it did? I still 
believe it is from the Dutch, and hope that some Dutchman will tell us.—/. ?. 


HORSE-SHOR LUCK.—The folk-lore of the horse shoe superstition, and a theory 
to explain it, will be found in Elworthy’s * Horns of Honour.”’—J. 3B. 


M, B,. WAISTCOAT.--A clerical cassock waistcoat was so called (about 1830) when 
first introduced by the High Church party. M.B. means“ mark of the beast.” 
M. McLean Dobree, 

CRACK A BOUTE.--The allusion is to the mischievous pranks of the drunken 
frolics of times gone by whea the bou'es and glasses were broken during the bout. 
Miss Oldbuck says, in reference to the same custom, “We never were glass 
breakers, Mr. Lovell.” —M. McLean Dobree. 


ART 


THORWALDSEN.—There is a notice, containing a good deal of biographical fact, 
and some ‘stern criticism, in a volume of essays by F. T. Palgrave, editor of the 
“Golden Treasury.”—(C. S, Oakley, 





